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« + ) OPINION 


SPOTLIGHT ON EDUCATION IN ALBERTA 

Royal Commissions are a recognized (if Parkinsonian) feature of Cana- 
dian life. Besides employing some extremely competent people, collecting 
invaluable information, and splashing, on publication, into the papers, 
their multitudinous recommendations have frequently been acted upon 
down through the years. 

One recent Commission report is of particular interest to adult educa- 
tion — Education in Alberta®. It was chaired by ‘one of ours’, the Honour- 
able Senator Donald Cameron, Director of the Banff School of Fine Arts 
and the current President of the ca ar. Moreover, it contains a chapter 
on adult education, underlining the importance of a movement that has 
grown sufficiently strong and wide-spread to warrant this separate treat- 
ment and these specific proposals; a tribute indeed to the outstanding 
record of the Banff Centre in Canada as well as in Alberta. 

‘Chapter twenty’ of the Commission Report is based on the premises 
that adult education in Alberta should, in the main, be self-supporting ; 
that it should be institutionally based in the Extension Department of the 
University of Alberta, and in the Provincial Department of Education; 
with additional financial support, over and above receipts from fees, by 
school boards, county councils, provincial government, and grants from 
outside sources (federal vocational training grants; and, possibly, grants 
from the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and from educa- 
tional foundations such as Carnegie, Rockefeller, Ford, and Kellogg ; the 
Humanities and Social Science Research Council; the Canada Council ; 
individuals and business firms and organizations interested in various 
specialized aspects of the total program. ) 

The Report envisages a gigantic partnership between innumerable 
provincial institutions, voluntary and non-voluntary, to meet three major 
needs: education for citize nship in a rapidly changing world; education 
for leisure; and ‘education for leadership’. It states: “A far-reaching pro- 
gram and greatly expanded facilities must be provided to train large 


*REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION IN ALBERTA, 
1959. Edmonton: Queen’s Printer, 1959. pp xiii, 451. 
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numbers of local, part-time, semi-professional and professional leaders. 
Without this core of trained people, an effective adult education program 
cannot be created and maintained.’ 

The Banff School of Fine Arts, with its excellent year-round faci- 
lities, is recommended as the leadership training centre. Three — 
of courses in leadership training are recommended, culminating in a 
professional course for selected students. (Twenty-five to thirty in pars 
course). At the elementary level, students would be chosen by their own 
organizations, with the advice of field-workers, agricultural extension 
workers, district home economists, labour and business leaders, ministers, 
teachers, and ‘other competent and responsible people’. The recom- 
mendation guards against arbitrary selection by ‘experts’, stressing that 
‘individuals and agencies, other than the professional field-workers only, 
play a role in the selection’. To progress from elementary to professional 
level, would involve periods of some duration in residence with super- 
vised field experience. 

While the Report is obviously a blueprint for the future and must 
be judged in that light, it does raise certain pertinent questions for adult 
education now. None of us would quarrel with the recommendation on 
leadership training, which is necessary and valuable. While it may be 
implicit in the recommendation, we would welcome some explicit refer- 
ence to ‘supply and demand’. It would be of immense help to all Canadian 
adult educators if even one Province were to make a survey of adult 
education openings; what organizations, what institutions could reason- 
ably be expected to employ a qualified person; what agencies do include 
adult educators on their staffs? What proportion of voluntary associations 
can afford trained workers? The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is now 
struggling to provide some of this information, which as we all know, 
is extremely difficult to gather. Until we do have it, may there not be 
some dangers in pressing leadership training on the large scale implied 
in this report? This applies, of course, mainly to the professional ‘trainees 
who may be looking for full-time employment in their own field. (The 
training of voluntary workers and salaried personnel is another matter.) 
At present, university extension and government departments absorb the 
bulk of professionally trained adult educators; and unless these facilities 
are greatly expanded, supply may very easily out-distance demand. 

Then there are the recommendations about finance. The principle of 
self-support for adult education is a sound one and valid for the kind of 
programme envisaged. There might be less assurance about the recom- 
mendations for subsidiary grants-in-aid. School boards and county coun- 
cils, for the immediate future, will be hard-pressed to keep abreast of 
elementary school expansion (and looking to the Provincial Government 
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for all the help they can get!). The current pressure on foundations, and 
on the Department of Citizenship and Immigration from all parts of 
Canada is tremendous; and will apparently increase, rather than diminish. 
The Canada Council has, to date, consistently refused to consider adult 
education per se. While it may conceivably change its collective mind, it 
too, in the meantime, will build up heavier claims in its presently defined 
area of responsibility. This leaves business and industry as the unknown 
financial quantity where grants-in-aid are concerned. Again, it would be 
of inestimable value to have had a recommendation for a provincial 
survey of current financial support for adult education from every source; 
and some rough approximation of future financial potential. 

‘Chapter twenty’, which brings adult education to the attention of 
the Alberta Government as an established, serious wing of education, is 
a ‘milestone’. Continuing education, as the newest arrival in the educa- 
tional family, has a long way to go towards stabilization. The Alberta 
Commission Report is an important first step, demonstrating, as it does, 
that the missionary phase of the movement is ended. Is it too much to 
hope, that sometime, somewhere, another commission, inquiry, or survey 
will perform the same useful function for adult education at the national 


level? 





AUDIO-VISUAL 
IN 
GREATER VANCOUVER 


W. P. Orr 


In an area that occupies some 508 square miles and has a population 
approaching the 700,000 mark, a plan was formulated to present to the 
public a guide of film centres and film programs. For the first time, an 
individual living in any one of the bordering districts and in the 
various areas of Vancouver, would know exactly where to turn for 
specialized films in particular programs, or to simply attend a docu- 
mentary film evening of his own choice. 


POOLED TALENTS 

Development of the Audio-Visual Guide in Vancouver was the dream 
of the co-ordinator of the committee that works with the National Film 
Board. This committee, with W. P. Orr as co-ordinator, has representa- 
tives from the Vancouver Public Library, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, the Pacific National Exhibition, Community Arts Council, 
Vancouver School Board, Industry, Mental Health Association, Citizen- 
ship Branch, and the Church. This body was created to foster bettet 


film utilization in the A-V media and to develop a closer liaison between 


the National Film Board and major film users. 

Dr Bert Wales, Director of Adult Education for the Vancouver 
School Board, and Mr Lou Monash, Night School Director, contracted 
Mr Orr of the Film Board to discuss a new type of series—using film as 
a background to the lecture material. From here, the Library was 
called in, and a ‘meeting of minds’ resulted in the Search for Knowledge 
series. Because the committee had already been established, other 
representatives that would play a major part were immediately available. 
This Is Your Province program was initially a success because through 
the committee representatives, Mrs C. Fleming and Mr A. James—the 
Pacific National Exhibition’s sprawling British Columbia Building became 
the site. With the huge relief map of the province, it became the focal 
point for the series—an original and different program made possible 
only through the donation of the building; and the first time a night 
school class was held outside a school. 

The most exciting evening of the series at the B.C. Building was 
the program on Natural Resources, by Hon. Ray Williston, Minister of 
Resources in the British Columbia Government. The ‘class’ gathered 
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around the map on the first floor balcony with seats pressed against the 
rail to watch the Minister move along the overhanging gantry, pointing 
to the geographical differences between the Peace and the Fraser, then 
switch quickly to slides operated from the second balcony to a screen 
ninety feet away and fifteen feet over the head of Mr. Williston, down 
near the map level. It was an experience in effective film use that few 
‘night schoolers’ will forget. 


4 FRESH LOOK AT DOCUMENTARIES 

In addition to the development of this unique School Board series, the 
Documentary Showcase organized last season with one or two faithful 
film enthusiasts, this year moved into its own. Endorsed by to» Public 
Library, it was designed to present what the sponsors called ‘docu- 
mentary in depth’—films that would long be remembered for their vital 
message and for their photographic excellence. Twelve programs are 
slated throughout the winter months. 


The Committee itself is a cross section of the Vancouver film world. 
The Chairman, Mr. Bill Begg, is Solicitor for the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission; its Vice-Chairman, Jim Alexander, is a local printer 


who was looking for a program that would ‘properly disturb the emotions 


and intellect’, while the Secretary, Margaret Kehler—a music teacher 
from Carleton School—is interested in the film chiefly as a teaching tool, 
as is Kay Wilson, also a teacher. The Supe rintendent of the Library, 
Gomez Kirk, an ex-motion picture technician on the committee, is in 
charge of technical arrangements. The Community Arts Council is 
represented by Belinda MacDonald, while Shirley Fleming, Fay Bradley, 
Program Assistants, are in the daytime, office workers. A maximum of 
200 attend these sessions every second Wednesday. 

At Oakridge, through the courtesy of the Manager, R. N. Bligh, 
of Woodwards’ Oakridge Shopping Centre, another Documentary pro- 
gram is presenting the Canadian Film Awards and other outstanding 
films. Bill Orr, producer of this project, says that B.C. residents now 
have the opportunity to see the awards as presented in the east, and to 
make their own evaluations. Supported entirely by Woodwards, in 
co-operation with NFB, and the committee operating the Documentary 
Showcase, the eight programs are introduced by West Coast film and 
entertainment personalities and representatives; Les Wedman of the 
Vancouver Province, Jim Gilmore, formerly television editor with the 
Vancouver Sun, along with A-V Co-ordinating Committee members. 

Still in another section of Vancouver, Cameila Fleming is presenting 
her Sunday Documentary series at the Pacific National Exhibition. From 
an audience of forty three years ago, ‘Cam’ now introduces her Sunday 
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afternoon series to an audience in the neighbourhood of 400. National 
Filn Board documentaries are featured on every program, which operates 
from October 1 to May 30. The program selection is made in June and 
by September 1, the weekly programs are printed and distributed by 
tourist centres etc., in the Lower Mainland area. 

What does all this mean? Statistics might be interesting at this 
point. Some 2,300 are drawn monthly to the three programs, the 
Documentary Showcase, the Oakridge Documentary Showcase and the 
Pacific National Exhibition’s Sunday Series. Add this figure to the Van- 
couver School Board’s Search for Knowledge series and we increase the 
total by another 1,700; or a total in the neighbourhood of 3,000. The 
documentary film is getting ‘top billing’ because of this committee, and 
is obtaining film utilization at a ‘high level’: 


FOLLOW-UP ON FILM 

In addition to the programs presented above, a series of ‘Kits’ was 
produced with the National Film Board and respective committee heads. 
In the Citizenship field, Dr William Black, Director of the Citizenship 
and Immigration Branch, completed a kit with film and filmstrips under 
specific study headings. With the direct approval of the Citizenship 
Council in Ottawa, the kits are ready for distribution to the provincial 
branches—and may be copied on a national basis. 

Jim Ward’s Mental Health Group produced, under the direction 
of Mr Orr, a kit that has been requested as far south as San Diego 
and as far east as the Maritimes. After an article was published in the 
Canadian Mental Health Magazine, seventy-five requests have found 
their way to the Regional National Film Board office. Other kits are 
being produced for Industry, Religion, and Library users. 

The Library program has changed also, out here in the province 
of tall timbers. The role of the Library is to present films under the 
best film utilization principles. The staff studied film evaluation for one 
month while service was curtailed, then opened up with Packaged Film 
Series complete with program notes. Films are presented in a series and 
promoted to specific organizations. The discussion notes were prepared 
on each film with notes on various ‘packages’ mailed to the organizations 
interested in a certain ‘program’. It is the long awaited start on effective 
film use, says Peter Grossman, Director of the Vancouver Public Library. 
The North Vancouver and Burnaby Public Libraries have followed suit. 

Let us now examine the actual Guide. In this eight-page pamphlet 
with original design by Seymour Press, a member of the Co-ordinating 
Committee, one sees at quick glance, the Film Information Centres, Film 
Program Centres and Film Equipment Centres. In other words, the 
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job of information is being carried out in intelligent fashion. Where to 
obtain specialized or general films is shown not only through the written 
word, but on the visual map. By looking at this map, one may see the 
file centre nearest his or her home. There is the centre, the individual 
in charge and the telephone number. What actual services are offered at 
the various depots are also listed. Thus, under the Vancouver Public 
Library, we note that Packaged Film Series for specific organization use 
are available ; that a master film index is in operation, while books and 
periodicals on the cinema may be obtained also. The West Vancouver 
Y MC A, meanwhile, offers a general film block and film equipment. 

If you are interested in workshops and film programs, the sites of 
these are easily located on the map with details on individual programs 
listed under the specific site. Some seven programs are offered this 
season to the film enthusiast patrons. The Vancouver School Board 
programs are presented in full. 

In addition to film libraries, we note the ‘film centres’, both in 
Vancouver and New Westminster, offering general services to the public. 

Distribution of these guides will be systematic. A thousand will be 
available at the University Extension Department, another thousand 
will be distributed through the film libraries. The Documentary programs, 
and the Pacific National Exhibition will handle another 1,000 through 
their mailing me mbership list. At the Greater Vancouver Tourist Bureau 
and Vancouver School Board, copies will be available on request, as 
well as from companies represented on the A-V Co-ordinating Committee. 
In all, 5,000 guides will move out into the hands of the citizenry. 

The beginning of film utilization and unification of the whole 
Documentary film field is here. Many of the questions of “Why’, “What’ 
and “Where’ have been answered by the Guide. It is not the final step 
by any means. The committee has far- reaching ideas and projects to 
follow what we term this first ‘uniting device’. The development of ; 
Master Film Guide for distribution to Church, School and Business, wil 
is the next step. Ultimately, the Committee hopes that a monthly film 
guide, listing not only Documentary programs in the area, but also an 
up-to-date guide of documentaries on television, will be produced. 

In British Columbia, intelligent film use and selection has taken 
great strides in the last few months. 


Mr Orr is District Representative, National Film Board, Vancouver. 





CANADA'S 
RESPONSE 
TO REFUGEES 


Muriel Jacobson 


Why did WRY happen ? What is being accomplished ? What have we yet 
to learn ? 

Since it began in June 1959 the fact that this is World Refugee Year 
has been proclaimed through every medium of communication. Indeed, 
it is probably not an exaggeration to say that World Refugee Year has 
become a household phrase in many of the countries which are now 
participating in it. In Canada, however, at mid-point in this humanitarian 
year of special help to refugees, comprehension of the idea has not yet 
become real involvement with the concerns of the people World Refugee 
Year was proclaimed to help. Therefore, this article will be both a report 
of progress and an invitation to engage in understanding of what we have 
vet to learn about the refugee situation in order to participate in it fully, 
as individuals and as a nation. 


WHY DID WRY HAPPEN? 

Because ‘four angry young me n’ returned to Britain after visiting refugee 
camps in Europe. There they found people still living in miserable bar- 
racks or former concentration camps, twelve years after the end of the 
war which had made them refugees. These were people who had thought 
these places, unfit for human habitation, were only temporary way- 
stations on the road to a new life, but but who had found them to be 
prisons. Many of them had long since resigned anger as a talisman to 
touch the conscience of mankind for whom they were the conveniently 
forgotten people. They had become to themselves the forgotten, the 
rejected, the lost. They were not acceptable for entry into another country 
because of immigration regulations nor were there sufficient international 
funds to help them find new opportunities in their countries of asylum. 
‘What am I to do? Wait for one to die and the other to grow up’? 
demanded a woman rejected by Canadian immigration authorities be- 
cause her husband was too old and her child too young. 

The young men from Britain were not willing to be resigned to the 
refugee situation. And slowly but surely their anger is arousing people 
everywhere to change those conditions which can be changed and to 
further relieve those which must wait on political solutions for their final 
resolution. From Great Britain’s demanding public, their delegation to the 
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United Nations took the proposal that a World Refugee Year be pro- 
claimed in which governments and peoples would contribute to a humani- 
tarian advance not less significant that the scientific achievements of the 
preceding International Geophysical Year. Now seventy nations and ter- 
ritories are participating in programmes of resettlement and integration, 
the two classic solutions for refugee problems. Thirty-seven countries have 
set up national committees, others are in process and twenty-one others 
are participating in other wavs. 

In Canada, on the voluntary public level, a Canadian Committee for 
World Refugee Year has been formed, consisting of forty-three National 
Sponsoring Organizations representing every area of Canadian life and 
interest. The purpose of the Committee is to create a sympathetic public 
opinion for the plight of refugees ; by this publicity to help the agencies 
having on-going refugee programmes to do more this year than they are 
normally able to do and to raise a Central Fund with objective- -unlimited, 
to be allocated to United Nations refugee programmes. Offices are in the 
CAAE headquarters at 113 St. George St. and the National Director is 
on loan from the staff of CAAE. 


WHAT IS BEING ACCOMPLISHED? 
An international conference in Geneva in January brought together re- 
presentatives of National wry Committees and voluntary agencies con- 
cerned with refugee assistance. The purpose was to evaluate progress and 
plan for the remainder of the year. On the question of resettlement of 
refugees, the Conference commended those nations which had liberalized 
their immigration criteria for World Refugee Year ; but noted that ‘at the 
same time it must be realized that much remains to be done to increase 
resettlement opportunities . . . within the spirit of World Refugee Year 
we consider that special priority should be given to the resettlement of 
socially and physically handicapped refugees . . . we deem it morally 
essential that families should be reunited even where this means the 
admittance of handicapped persons . . . we do not hesitate to ask National 
Committees to intervene on behalf of the sick or economically useless 
human beings as well as the fit and those able to profit through rehabilita- 
tion . . . National Committees should undertake immediate action vis-a-vis 
their governments, in order to liberalize existing admission criteria on a 
permanent basis . . . we feel strongly that admission of refugees should 
not be confined to European refugees . . . if after being admitted to an 
immigration country some refugees are unable to work owing to illness 
their support should be assured on equal footing with citizens of the 
country.’ 

In Canada, refugees who can meet the normal requirements are 
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eligible as normal immigrants nor will minor physical disabilities bar 
them, provided the head of the family is able to support his dependents. 
Their admission may also be facilitated by agencies or individuals in 
cases where refugees need assistance with transportation, etc. Many have 
entered Canada in these ways. For World Refugee Year, the Federal 
Government has admitted one hundred tubercular refugees and their 
families (about 400 persons), and is caring for them in co-operation 
with the Provinces where the tubercular members are being treated in 
sanitoria. In addition, for World Refugee Year, the immigration restric- 
tions on handicapped refugees have been relaxed to admit privately- 
sponsored refugees. Sponsors will undertake responsibility for medical 
care, as well as for transportation, accommodation, emplovment, and 
social adjustment. The Sponsor's responsibility extends until the refugees 
become eligible for normal municipal or provincial social and welfare 
benefits, which may be for as long as a year. 

In January, a Conference on the admission of refugees was convened 
by the Canadian Welfare Council as a Sponsoring Organization member 
of the Canadian Committee For World Refugee Year. Federal and Pro- 
vincial officers attended this meeting in Ottawa as well as representatives 
of voluntary organizations interested in refugees. The concensus of the 
Conference was (a) to request the Federal Government to extend its 
programme to bring in additional handicapped families and (b) in co- 
operation with the provinces to make health and welfare benefits, if 
needed, immediately available to sponsored refugees on equal footing 
with Canadian citizens, and (c) to continue the liberalization of im- 
migration criteria for refugees beyond World Refugee Year. There is 
evidence that there is wide-spread willingness on the part of voluntary 
agencies and individuals to sponsor handicapped refugee families, pro- 
vided they do not have to undertake to give, if needed, social and welfare 
benefits which in Canada are normally the corporate responsibility of 
society for its needy members. 

The Geneva Conference also reviewed progress to date in securing 
special funds for the United Nations refugee programmes which are 
being given priority this year. Permanent solutions can be found, if suf- 
ficient money is available over and above the normal requirements of the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
and the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East (UNRWA). These priority projects are : clearing out 
and closing down over one hundred refugee camps in Europe, where 
32,000 still live and wait; the resettlement of 9,000 European origin 
refugees (White Russians) from the Chinese mainland to countries for 
which visas are available, but for which transportation funds are needed ; 
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assistance to 180,000 Algerian refugees in Tunisia and Morocco ; assis- 
tance to 100,000 European refugees living out of camps ; but frequently 
in equally dreadful conditions ; provision of vocational training for young 
Arab refugees from Palestine. A minimum total for these programmes, 
over and above normal contributions received by the United Nations re- 
fugee agencies, and being sought in World Refugee Year is, about $25,- 
000,000. At mid-point; seven and one-half millions have been pledged 
by governments. Slightly more than the balance needed is the total of 
National Committee targets, though it was noted that this amount had 
still to materialize. 

In Canada, the Government's contribution for World Refugee Year 
to UNHCR is $290,000 which is an increase of $90,000 over its normal 
contribution. To UNWRA, over the past two years, $3,000,000 worth of 
wheat flour has een given, in addition to the government's normal 
$500,000 annual contribution to this agency. 

Voluntary contributions to the Canadian Committee’s Central Fund, 
which will go to United Nations refugee programmes, are being sought 
in two ways (a) from National Sponsoring Organization members of the 
Committee which do not have refugee assistance programmes of their 
own, and from Community Committees which have adopted targets 
totalling to date approximately one and one-half million dollars. In 
addition, Tv and radio programmes have made, and will make, appeals 
on behalf of the Fund. Results of national special efforts will also be 
added. For example, April 24-30 will be nationally proclaimed as World 
Refugee Austerity Week, when Canadians will be asked to reduce their 
weekly budgets to the sacrificial level and give the savings to the Central 
Fund. 

National voluntary organizations having their own on-going refugee 
assistance programmes are attempting to increase them greatly this year. 
The total of these efforts is impossible to estimate at this time. 

The Geneva Conference noted ‘with sober satisfaction’ the govern- 
ment pledges and the National Committee targets. However, because of 
situations of national poverty in many countries of the world it pointed 
out ‘the inescapable conclusion that a very heavy responsibility lies on 
those few and fortunate countries which are burdened neither with 
indigenous poverty nor their own refugee problems. These countries lie 
in Western Europe, North America and Oceania. Arithmetic shows that 
these national committee targets must be met if w Ry is to be a success. 
The margin between hopes and needs is verv slender. 


WHAT HAVE WE YET TO LEARN? 


Even this summary and incomplete account of World Refugee in Canada 
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testifies to an impressive volume of activity on behalf of refugees. How- 
ever, we have not yet reached the point where we are so cz aught up in this 
concern that knowledge about the refugee situation meets with immediate 
response in terms of expressing approval to Government authorities for 
an enlarged participation in World Refugee Year, or contributing not 
once or through one channel, but many times and in many ways to this 
one-shot year of extra humanitarian effort. Perhaps it is the Canadian way 
to temper generosity with a preoccupation about statistics of the exact 
dimensions of the need; our per capita share; and the precise destination 
of our contributed dollar. But commendable caution about helping people 
who are far away and about whom we know little must give way to a 
genuine sense of involvement in the situation. ‘It is true that some refu- 
gees may be ungrateful, unlovely and difficult’, writes a recent visitor to 
European camps. ‘Some may turn out to have become permanent 
beggars. But if thev are any of these things we have made them so — by 
vears of neglect and indifferent charity instead of positive help.’ Slowly 
and cautiously in World Refugee Year we are beginning to think about 
refugees as people in situations for which we are all responsible and to 
accept that knowledge and respond to it with the extravagant generosity 
which the need merits. We are beginning to know about them — the 
people in the European camps which local committees have adopted to 
close and burn and to give inmates a new start either in their country of 
present asvlum or another to which they wish to emigrate. We are begin- 
ning to know about the White Russians, the ‘old believers’ in China who 
with their children are fleeing a second time from a society in which they 
fear persecution for their beliefs. We are beginning to know about the 
voung Arabs from Palestine who will accept vocational training to estab- 
lish themselves as self-supporting members of other countries in the area. 
World Refugee Year would not have been needed had we all cared 
enough to know about the situation of refugees. This Year is the occasion 
for knowledge and action. There are hopeful signs that Canada’s parti- 
cipation may exceed expectations at this mid-point of evalution. But the 
tide has not vet turned. 


Miss Jacobson, who has had wide a at the international level, 
with UNESCO and other agencies, is National Director, Canadian Com- 
mittee for World Refugee Year. 





IT’S 
PEOPLE 
THAT COUNT 


Bert Hepworth 


That's the message of the movie, the new movie made by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers about itself. 
These words—It’s People That Count—best describe the principal concern 
of the film; the men and women of Canada’s transportation industry. 
And these words also sum up the objectives of our union; ‘the satisfaction 
of human needs’. 

The members themselves tell the story. From the handling of a 
grievance aboard the M/V William Carson, plying the icebound Cabot 
Strait, to the closing sequence about automation in Toronto, they say 
their piece. They tell the same tale any group of union members, any- 
where, would tell; a story of struggle, courage, and plain, everyday 
determination. Here is no sleek professional, mouthing the lines written 
for him, but men and women of the railways and the buses, the ships 
and the sheds, expressing in their own words what they see and feel. 

In a very real sense the script for this film was created by the 
members of the union, those with us now, and those who ‘wrote the 
story’ with their actions through the vears. 


HOW IT BEGAN 

The suggestion that the Brotherhood should make a film as it neared 
a half-century of service was given consideration at the 1955 Convention. 
Following this, a small appropriation of money was made to explore 
the idea, develop a script, and get a firm estimate of cost. Crawley 
Films Limited was chosen to develop the proposition and subsequently 
a story plan and budget were prepared. Final approval for the project 
was given by the delegates at the Brotherhood’s Fiftieth Anniversary 
Convention in Vancouver, September 1958. 

Anticipating approval later on, preliminary work on the picture 
started with the filming of parts of the meeting of our Joint Protective 
Committee, held in September 1956. The JPC, composed of all Local 
Grievance Chairmen in railway Locals, meets every three years and 
decides long range matters of policy on wage and other demands served 
on the railways with the other non-operating unions. 


WHY MAKE A MOVIE? 

Why produce a film? The simple answer is to meet a problem in 

communications. There is a great need, a pressing need in our union 

as in others, to tell ‘them’ about ‘us’. Who do we mean by ‘them’? 
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Well, first of all, the membership. In our union—any union—there never 
are enough members who really know the score about their organization. 
In earlier days, when members could be numbered in the hundreds 
rather than thousands, each individual knew more about our aims 
and how we try to attain them. There was more direct contact between 
those holding positions of leadership, whether in Locals, or regionally 
or nationally. 

Organizations, like their members, grow older. As they do, the 
initial impetus and surge, the enthusiasm of being part of something new, 
tapers off, just as the drive and exuberance of youth diminishes. The 
first-hand experience of the founders and pioneers becomes second-hand 
in the telling, and loses much of its ability to inspire and activate. We 
need constantly to renew the experiences of the past and relate them 
to the present. A film can do this, making an impression on eyes, ears 
and emotions. 

Part of our problem is in our bigness. We are a big union, in a 
big country, with members in all branches of its most important basic 
industry. Look at a map of Canada and be impressed again with its 
breadth and scope. Look or at the network of road, rail and 
waterway that joins us together. Get hold of an airline map and picture 
the invisible ‘right-of-way’ whose only tangible evidence is the plane 
that flies the beam and the airport at which it lands. Each of these 
is part of a far-flung transportation system, operating day and night 


to defeat distance. But we still have the problem of keeping in touch 
with each other, of knowing about each other and our union and, most 
important, having common knowledge of the job to be done. 


THE UNION’S JOB 

What is this job, apart from making of a union the most effective 
negotiating machine we can? It is to know our union, and tell others 
about it. In this direction lies our hope of greater success at the 
bargaining table with management and, at the same time, development 
of legislative strength to ensure that free unions may continue to grow 
and exist. 

There is little need to list the signs of the times. In the United 
States, that country’s seventeen million unionists find themselves up 
against new, repressive legislation. In Canada, management says ‘No’ 
to our demands, regularly, emphatically, tiresomely. On the legislative 
front, both coasts have spawned laws designed to discourage growth 
and provinces in between, with the exception of Saskatchewan, look 
on these happenings and speculate about how far they can go to meet 
the wishes of some very vocal spokesmen of business and commerce. 





Repression fattens on repression; it will grow and spread only as 
it succeeds; it will succeed onlv if we in the labour movement let it, 
by indifference to our danger, by too little faith, by just not knowing 
the score. A public relations and information program begins, like 
charity, at home. So we start with the membership, in the belief that 
their knowledge and faith in their union can spread to many others 
around them, within their families, in other organizations, in the com- 
munities where they live. 

‘Them’ also includes others in the labour movement, for example, 
the cic and its affiliates. We think they will also see some of their own 
story in the film. Co-operatives, farmers’ groups, voluntary organizations 
of all kinds in the community, business and management bodies, we 
hope will also take a look at this first attempt by a national union to 
show its life and work. 

It's People That Count is a black and white movie, about twenty- 
nine minutes long, English and French, the latter version bearing the 
title Avant tout, les gens! Television use is probable partly because, 
although based on one union, the film tries to interpret basic labour aims. 
Another factor is that the movie tries to portray the changes that are 
taking place, steam to diesel, automation and technology, and so on. 

The production consists of an introductory section identifying the 
nature and importance of the union and the kinds of jobs done by 
members. The concluding section emphasizes the stake each member 
has in his union, and some of the larger concerns that face the labour 
movement today. In between, five storv sequences try to answer these 
questions: “What is the Brotherhood for? How did the Brotherhood start? 
What has the Brotherhood done for us? How does the Brotherhood 
work?’ and “What is the Brotherhood going to do in the future?’ 

A coast to coast trip was necessary to do the film at five main 
locations, but it is not just a travelogue. Each location was carefully 
picked to illustrate part of the story. The Crawlev crew consisted of 
Ed Reid, director; Martin Sinclair, assistant director; Frank Stokes, 
lighting cameraman; Ian Matheson, camera operator; Dave Hall, light- 
ing; Geoffrey Taylor, sound man. Lister Sinclair, well-known free lance 
playwright and radio and tv writer, handled script and dialogue. The 
writer acted as technical advisor. 


ON LOCATION 

First location shooting was done on the east coast in April, 1959, aboard 
the M/V William Carson, the ferry operated by the C.N. Nfld. Steamships 
between North Sydney and Port Aux Basques. The sequence shows 
how a grievance, originating with one of the ship’s crew, is processed 
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through all steps, eventually winding up for consideration in Montreal. 
As readers may know from reading their newspapers, ice conditions in 
the Cabot Strait were at their worst in thirty vears. This raft ice, 
flowing from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, made the going very difficult 
even though the powerful William Carson is also an ice-breaker. 

The vibration of the ship and the sound of ice being crunched as 
a channel was broken, posed special problems for camera, lighting and 
sound men. However, with the co-operation of the captain, officers and 
crew, these difficulties were overcome and the sequence is one of the 
most colourful in the movie. 

The sequence involving Montreal's urban transit system deals with 
the question “What's the Brotherhood for?’ This sequence illustrates 
how a union protects workers during a period of change; in this case, 
the replacement of tram cars by buses. Another fundamental activity, 
negotiations, is illustrated through a meeting of the officers of the mtc 
General Adjustment Committee. 

Looking for a location which would provide a proper setting for 
a ‘looking backward’ sequence, Melville, Saskatchewan, was chosen. 
Here, where some of the last remaining examples of steam locomotives 
are still in action, members reminisced for the camera against a back- 
ground of newsreel and other historical footage, and the engines 
themselves. 

On the West Coast, the C.N.-C.P. jointly operated Vancouver Hotel 
was the setting. Here the film work was done mainly in the extensive 
kitchens of the hotel, with local members playing the leading role in 
answering the question “What has the Brotherhood done for us?’ This 
section, like all the others, while taken at a particular location, illustrates 
points which are general throughout the union, in this instance, principal 
gains such as the shorter work week, job security and vacations with pav. 

The final sequence was done mainly in Toronto and is intended 
to point up the challenge of the future, especially economic problems, 
technological change and automation. 

We believe the Brotherhood’s new movie will be a source of informa- 
tion and inspiration to its members. In these davs when organized labour 
is under more severe attack than it has ever been before, it is essential 
members understand that their union is not merely a personal insurance 
policy, a ‘slot machine’ wage-getter, but rather a movement for which 
thev have a personal responsibility. 

Increasingly in our union, as in all others, there is.a need to develop 
the realization that if our members pool their economic, social and 
political potential, they and all other Canadians can have a richer and 
better life. (Please see p. 229) 
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RIPPLES 
OF 
INFLUENCE 


Cliff McIntosh 


In a society that has dozens of agencies, hundreds of Tv and radio 
programs, and thousands of publications competing for the attention 
of its members; where job responsibilities and community responsibilities 
make increasing demands on ‘think time’, it is difficult to give attention to 
anything that requires a continuous span of time, or provides an oppor- 
tunity for people to meet who do not normally come in contact with one 
another or that poses the challenge to think through a subject to the 
point where there is a positive and enthusiastic response. 

With the rapidity of social, economic and technical changes, the 
traditional concept of education and childhood ending simultaneously is 
inadequate. (But this is carrving coals to Newcastle) 

One of the encouraging signs on the Canadian scene is the emer- 
gence of residential continuing education centres; places where people 
are removed from job and community distractions ; places where people 
can try things they wouldn't normally try; places where people can 
meet other people just as people. 

This is the story of the emergence of such a place in Northwestern 
Ontario—The Quetico Conference and Training Centre. 


THE SITE 

Picture an island-studded northern lake surrounded by stands of jackpine 
and whispering aspen. Picture an expanse of sandy beach nestled in a 
bay sheltered from the wind but exposed to the sun. In 1957 that was 
the site of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests’ Eva Lake 
Ranger Base, one hundred miles west of the Canadian Lakehead cities 
of Port Arthur and Fort William. 

In addition to the property which included 3,000 feet of lake 
frontage, there were fifteen buildings suitable for year around occupancy 
and serviced with electricitv, water and sewage disposal systems. There 
were bungalows that could be used as dormitories, a two-story residence 
that could be used as a dining hall, a warehouse that could be converted 
to a large meeting room and recreation hall and a number of buildings 
that could be used for discussion groups or small meetings. 

In 1957 the Department of Lands and Forests announced that the 
Eva Lake Ranger Base was to be vacated. People concerned about train- 
ing in community recreation, the arts, business, labour, industry and 
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government recognized in the site an ideal location for a residential 
centre. They approached the Ontario Government and said: 

‘We need a place in Central Canada where opportunities will be 
available for people to receive the knowledge, skills and insight necessary 
to meet the challenges of a rapidly changing society. The Eva Lake 
Ranger Base has most of the requisites. If we can organize and assume 
responsibility for the site will you make it available?’ 

The responsible Government officials responded quickly to the idea 
and said: 

‘We will be moving in mid-1958, about one year from now. We will 
delay disposition of the site and buildings for that year. See what vou 
can do.’ 


THE ORGANIZATION 

Representatives of recreation, education, government, labour, and indus- 
try met. Plans were made and submitted to the Government. In May of 
1958 the Quetico Conference and Training Centre was incorporated and 
the site was occupied in June of the same year. By Provincial Charter, 
Quetico Centre is a non-profit organization dedicated to the belief that 
opportunities for people to gain knowledge, skills and insight are essential 
to social, cultural and economic growth. 

Those who organized the Quetico Centre feel that theirs is a grass 
roots responsibility. If the social, economic and cultural life of Canadian 
communities is to be rewarding, the individuals in the communities must 
have opportunities to: 

a Develop the attitudes, skills and understanding that will cause them 
to participate in and get satisfaction from participation in democratic 
community life. 

Participate in programs designed to cause self-discovery so that the 

individual will do something positive as a result of the new skills 

and insight gained. 

Because of the diversity of interests which the Centre set out to 
serve, it was necessary to develop an organization that would demand 
broad participation. Membership in the Quetico Centre is open to anyone 


interested. Some of Canada’s most prominent leaders in industry, labour, 
education and government are members of the Centre. The me »mbers elect 
a Board of Directors to determine Centre policy. 


The Directors are representative of industry, labour, education, recre- 
ation, the arts, and government. The Directors have appointed Patrons of 
the Centre from among people who are nationally prominent and are 
concerned with adult education. There is a Board of Advisors comprised 
of people with special skills who are giving voluntarily of their skill and 
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knowledge. Dr J. R. Kidd, caae Director, is an advisor on programme 
development. To supervise the day-to-day administration of the Centre 
and to guide the Centre’s two-man staff, the Directors appoint a six-man 
Executive Committee. 

The 1960 officers of the Quetico Centre are: BOARD OF 

PATRONS: D. W. Ambridge, President, Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company; D. A. Clark, President, Great Lakes Timber and Shipping 
Company ; Cyrus S. Eaton, Chairman of the Board, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad; M. S. Fotheringham, President, Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Limited ; The Honorable C. D. Howe; Claude Jodoin, President, The 
Canadian Labour Congress; Dr J. R. Kidd; J. A. Mathieu, President, 
J. A. Mathieu Limited ; G. F. McDougall, General Manager, Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company ; and Senator N. M. Paterson. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: H.H. Thomas’, Chairman; G. K. 
Eoll*®, Vice-Chairman; C. M. Mclntosh, Secretary-Treasurer; D. S. 
Cheadle® ; James Foulds; S. G. Hancock*® ; N. W. Harrison; Stuart 
King; R. H. Larson; R. W. Ostling; Alexander Phillips*; N. E. 
Richards® ; N. S. Scott® ; J. M. Stitt; Helen I. Strickland and Eunice M. 
Wishart. 


BOARD OF ADVISORS: Finance, Neil Edmonstone, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer, Steep Rock Iron Mines; C. B. Binder, 
Publisher and General Manager, Port Arthur News Chronicle; D. A. 
Clark, President, Great Lakes Timber and Shipping Company ; Norman 


R. Richards, President, Fort William-Port Arthur and District Trades and 
Labour Council. 

Program Development, Dr J. R. Kidd, Director, ca aE ; Legal, D. S. 
Cheadle, Barrister, Solicitor and Notary, Fort William ; Gordon F. Wat- 
son, Q.C., Toronto. 

Public Relations, James Cowan, Toronto; W. T. Williams, Steep 
Rock Lake. 

Audit, and Records, D. J. Ritchie, Dunwoody, Saul, Smith and 


Company. 


FINANCE 
When the site was occupied in mid-1958, the assets of the Quetico Centre 
were $1,000 and a number of dedicated volunteers. About $150,000 was 
required for furnishings, alterations to existing buildings and the purchas- 
ing of minimum equipment. The access road to the Centre was a four- 
mile privately built bush road which needed rebuilding. Funds were also 
required to promote the residential concept. 

Faith in the enterprise was expressed by many people in many 
* Executive Committee. 
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ways. Lawyers, surveyors, publishers, architects, engineers, educators, 
financiers, accountants, and a host of others volunteered their services. 
Businesses made available over $35,000 worth of equipment and furnish- 
ings on a ‘pay-as-you-can’ basis. Canada’s largest iron mining company, 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited, made available $25,000 in bank credits 
and pledged $15,000 over three years. In two words Premier Leslie M. 
Frost expressed his support when a Northwestern Chamber of Commerce 
delegation made known the need for an access road by saying to the 
Highways Minister : “Build it.’ 

The Financial Advisory Committee began a campaign to raise funds. 
To date corporations have pledged almost $50,000. The Labour Move- 
ment in Northwestern Ontario has pledged $10,000. 

In 1959, the first full year of operation, there were over 2,000 user 
days. The normal per diem charge for board, lodging, and use of all of 
the facilities is $8.00. The revenue from the 1959 operations exceeded 
$16,000. 


THE USERS 

People from every community in Northwestern Ontario and from as far 
away as Ottawa and Winnipeg have participated in residential ‘courses 
at Quetico. Subject matter has ranged from home and school leadership 
to industrial leadership, from art schools to labour schools, from square 
dancing to politics, from teen club counselling to emplovee counselling, 


from handicrafts skills to human relations skills. There have been New 
Canadians, ‘old’ Canadians, Indian Canadians, Liberals, Conservatives, 
CCFers, teenagers, senior citizens, and people of many religious denomi- 
nations. 

All of the courses had some stated objectives in common: to give 
understanding of human needs, to give new insight, knowledge and skills 
so that people were returned to their communities more able to lead, to 
work, to play and to communicate what they learned. All of the courses 
had some unanticipated results which are characteristic of the residential 
experience to encourage people to interact across lines they do not 
normally cross. 

At a craft instructors course there were twenty-one participants. 
There were fourteen different languages spoken including three different 
Indian dialects. 

One Indian lady was shy and for the first day she spoke through 
an interpreter. On the second day, when the barriers began to crumble, 
one of the English-speaking students told a joke. The Indian lady laughed 
and laughed and then realized that she had given herself away. She soon 
took her place in the group as a competent weaver assisting those who 
were not quite as adept. 
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After two days at a management development course a crusty 
machinist foreman who earlier ‘couldn't see any point to this foolishness 
of taking courses out in the bush’ mentioned after sitting in a ‘bull’ session 
with his boss, that the latter was ‘not a bad old s.o.b.’ 


A MARKED IMPACT 

There are two reasons why the Quetico Conference and Training Centre 
can have a marked impact on the social, cultural and economic growth 
of the area it serves: 

1 It is a common meeting ground where management and labour, the 
philosopher and the practical man, private agencies and government 
agencies, are coming together as equal partners to wrestle with the 
development of the Quetico Centre. 

Here people who everyday must face the grass roots problems of 

social, cultural and economic growth (or lack of growth!) can gain 

some of the skills and insight necessary to deal with the situations 

they meet in living their lives. 

The work of the Quetico Conference and Training Centre is like a 
stone being thrown into a pool of water. The ripples generated by the 
Quetico Centre are being felt all over Northwestern Ontario—and beyond. 


Mr McIntosh is Director of the Quetico Conference and Training 
Centre. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
AND WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP 


Anna Stearns 


Today’s world, which is truly becoming ‘one’ with terrifying speed, has 
urgent need for individuals who can grasp the implications of world 
citizenship. This does not mean people who merely know about other 
countries, about their histories, their cultures, their economies, although 
this is important. Much more than this is demanded; a new kind of 
person, wise enough, strong enough, and loving enough to endure and 
to contribute to the new patterns of life the present international situation 
is thrusting upon us. Education, particularly adult education, is vital in 
the process ; an education that can help people improve their relation- 
ships to one another and to their environment and capable ultimately of 
mitigating the tensions between nations. Of course, national and inter- 
national problems have always existed; but education has not always 
been called upon to deal with them quite so urgently as it is at present. 

In my own work! with newcomers to Canada — helping in the re- 
habilitation of people not only uprooted by wars, revolutions or racial 
persecution, but completely disoriented spiritually — 1 became aware only 
gradually that these problems were not peculiar to the people with 
whom I was concerned, but existed everywhere. Two factors seem to 
me responsible for this disorientation ; the great political insecurity that 
plagues even the strongest of the world’s nations and the tremendous 
technological progress within the last three decades; a technological 
progress that has put undreamt of forces at the disposal of a humanity 
whose spiritual progress not only lagged far behind its advances in 
science and technology but was actually at a standstill. Suddenly man 
found himself with God-like powers, at the very moment when he had 
forgotten the godly attributes of love and mercy; and when religion, 
faith and hope seemed to be remnants from childhood without signifi- 
cance in a world about to destroy itself with atomic weapons. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF HISTORY AND RELIGION 
In this dilemma, adult education can do much to offset over-confidence 
in—or fear of —the powers of technology through an intelligent study 
of both history and religion. The driest of historical texts will bear 
witness to the biblical wisdom that ‘the race is not to the swiftest’ and 
victory not to the (physically) strongest. Great empires have grown and 
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died, whether in antiquity or the most recent times ; and what made them 
grow was always a rather elusive quality in a whole nation; not just 
in one class of people and not just in one great ruler. Some call it patriot- 
ism ; the love of country and soil, where one, like his forebears, was born 


and reared. Some call it ideology. To me, it appears to become over- 


whelmingly strong and powerful whenever a very great number of 
people in a given country are ready to lay down their own lives and to 
sacrifice their children so that others (maybe only of another generation ) 
may live in peace and freedom. Whenever and wherever in history such 
a spirit prevailed among nations, great historical developments took 
place — and sometimes against the heaviest odds. 

A great scientist like Einstein can help in clarifying the spheres of 
religion and science. A reporter once asked him flippantly which laws he 
considered more important, those of science or those of religion. Einstein 
answered, “We call certain findings in science “laws” for lack of a bettet 
word. Because a law is a set of values decreeing how things should be 
(ideally). Scientific laws, however, can only tell vou how things are 
in fact and in a large number of cases.’ We could all learn from this 
renowned scientist's reverence for spiritual, ethical, and religious values 
bv reading his essavs, collected under the tithe Out of my later years 
(N.Y.: Philosophical Library, 1950). My own delight in it was the 
greater because I kept reminding mvself that it was a scientist and not 
a theologian who spoke in this way about ethics and religion. 

Books of this kind resolve conflicting emotions in the sudden, healing 
realization that, together with the very real progress of science and tech- 
nology, spiritual powers in our world are not actually on the decline. | 
had the same conviction when a dear friend of mine, one of the few 
women in the world who knows how to prepare work for electronic 
brains, explained to me the intricate, time-consuming job for top mathe- 
maticians implied in this preparation. Electronic brains will never sup- 
plant even the most humble of ministers in church or synagogue ; not 
can they be improved to the point of functioning independently of a 
human brain which is needed to supply them with the kind of task they 
can achieve and the method by which the problem is to be solved. This 
explanation heightened my inborn reverence for God’s creation in man, 
who learned how to make wooden clubs in the stone age and electronic 
brains in the atomic age. 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

Education can turn to psychiatry for help in teaching those values which 
turns us towards humanity, instead of awav from it. Writers like Kar] 
Menninger? or Erich Fromm® are deeply concerned about human rela- 
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Quetico Conference and Training Centre provides comfortable and 


attractive accommodation in a natural setting of great beauty. 


Key figures in the Crawlev production of ‘It’s People that Count’, the 

new film of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport, and 

General Workers. Left to right: Bert Hepworth, Education Director 

of the Brotherhood; Representative Llovd K. Abbott; Lister Sinclair, 
E. Reid, F. Stokes and M. Sinclair. 





World Refugee Year is making it possible to clear Camp Kallithea 
on the outskirts of Athens. But $189,000 is needed for urgent projects 


to aid the 3,000 handicapped refugees living outside camps in Greece. 


The “bush site’ of Canada’s newest residential centre ‘Quetico’, near 
Kawene, Ontario. 





tionships in our world. In Love Against Hate, Menninger shows the soul- 
destroying dangers for a society that attempts to ban all warm and 
impulsive feelings and actions, replacing them with reasoning, calculated 
attitudes, scientifically designed comforts and a sex life stripped of love. 
Erich Fromm, in The Sane Society proves that a society preaching 


conformity to a specific pattern of social structure and social mores, a 
society preaching blind faith in economic, physical and technological 
power, is heading straight into the abyss of complete insanity. But unlik 
some ‘prophets of doom’, Fromm believes that society has the choice to 
do better. He believes that each of us, in his own wav and in his small 
circle, is free to make the decision to be part of a better and healthier 
world, to become a member of the ‘sane society’, thus contributing his 
share to the ‘simultaneous changes in the sphere of industrial and 
political organization, of spiritual and philosophical orientation, of char- 
acter structure, and of cultural activities’ which Fromm maintains is 
necessary for sanity and mental health. Dr Victor E. Frankl (a close, 
personal friend of the writer), Professor of Neuro-psvchiatry at the 
University of Vienna, and author of many books in the field of psycho- 
therapy, insists that any psvchotherapy which does not possess the 
insight that man is a trinitv, consisting of body, soul, and _ intellect, 
cannot achieve deep and lasting results. 

It could be a primary task of adult education to bring such thinking 
among the ‘scientists of man’ to the man in the street. For some vears 
now, we have been in the habit of marvelling at the universe-shaking 
impacts of the theory of relativity and the practical applications of 
nuclear fission. But we almost completely overlook the equally revolu- 
tionary changes in psychological thinking that have occurred in the last 
thirtv-odd vears. Nuclear fission might have shattered our belief in the 
indivisibilitv of the atom; but modern psychiatry is restoring our faith 
in the wholeness of man and the basic unity of humanity, a fact that 
education should stress 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
True internationalism calls for a new morality. As Erich Kahler‘ puts 
it in his book Man the Measure, “The building of a new morality 
necessary today, can no longer be demanded of the churches. It is a 
transformation of faith that can take place only within modern life itself. 
And it means the transformation of that modern life . . .. What Kahler, 
and many serious thinkers of our day, trv to impress upon us is that this 
new morality must not negate the scientific knowledge we have achieved. 
The fundamental attitude behind such a svnthesis is love, as Fromm 
defines it in The Sane Society and The Art of Loving ; a composite of 
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faith in, hope and respect for the love-object. Only an education imbued 
with this spirit can improve our relations with our fellowmen, who live 
under different political rule and from whom we are divided because 
of race, creed, religion, cultural and social antecedents. From such a 
base, we may develop mature political attitudes, which posit a friendly, 
peaceful co-existence of sovereign states as the ultimate good ; and our 
political thinking will include in this goal, all nations of the world. 


THE ROLE OF THE HUMANITIES 

Education for international understanding, then, implies ethical education 
as well. In his book The Case for Modern Man, Charles Frankel’ describes 
the current intellectual climate, in which modern man carries on his 
‘struggle for integrity’. ‘The novels of contemporary experience . . Aha 
revived quest for supernatural absolutes . . . the sudden upsurge ¢ 
interest in philosophical reflections in America . . . the search for new 
frontiers in society and morals, the wistful turning to the wisdom of the 
Orient, the vogue of seers and prophets . . . all suggest how deeply the 
need is felt for a sense that we are on the move in a definite direction, 
and that there is a purpose and objective behind the flux of events.’ As 
I have emphasized above, I do believe that education for adults has 
something very vital to contribute to the widening, not only of our 
intellectual horizons, but of our concept of self —‘what we are and 
whither we are going, and before whom we are to give a full account.’ 

A study of the humanities brings a deeper acquaintance with one’s 
own culture, its beginnings and its sources; the treasures of national 
literature ; promotes a knowledge of other cultures, of the masterworks 
of world literature and of art in general; widens our horizons through 
linguistic studies. Through the discussion of human problems, depicted 
in literature, many of us acquire a better, deeper and more correct 
knowledge of self, one’s inner conflicts and tensions. Through the process 
of identification, we are sometimes helped to arrive at solutions and our 
conflicting feelings about our own society are often positively resolved 
through the discussion of universal ethics, the values of which should 
guide any discoverer of scientific knowledge, if it is to benefit mankind 
instead of destroying the world. 


THE PLACE OF THE INTELLECT 

One of the most important by-products of adult education is the ability 
to think clearly and consciously about things instead of using words and 
phrases devoid of any specific meaning, either for those who speak or 
for those who listen.* Here, a knowledge of scientific thinking can be 
of immense value. I have often listened to my civil-engineer husband 
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while he was explaining engineering problems to young students. Al- 
though I did not always understand the technical and mathematical 
details leading wp to a certain conclusion, one thing was always trans- 
cendentally clear for any lavman to see; that the scientist can neither 
withhold nor distort the premises from which deductions are made in the 
solution of a problem, if he intends to publish the results. Whatever the 
research — the invention of a perfect can-opener or of a moon-rocket — 
the inventor, if he calls the end result ‘C’, cannot withhold the ‘A’ and 
‘B’ stages of his research. Neither can he—in order to befuddle his 
readers — say that ‘A’ and ‘B’ were really ‘D’ and ‘E’ methods he had 
used ; because, in science, even if the scientist had jumped to some 
conclusion, he must truthfully describe the stages of his work that led 
up to this jump, or lose his st inding as a serious scientist. 

We can certainly apply this kind of clear thinking in international 
relations. Two years ago, I attended a lecture by a prominent educator 
in the city where I live. In his address, the speaker made many references 
to the geophysical year and the respective contributions made to it by 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. Then he said ‘Unfortunately the Russian 
scientists have kept a dense veil of secrecy over their research programs 
and their results’. I was later able to correct this impression, as, by sheer 
coincidence, I happened to have in my brief-case copies of two different 
Russian scientific publications which had been sent to me by the chief 
librarian of the Slavonic Division of the New York Public Library. During 
my visit to the library a few weeks earlier, he had pointed out to me 
liter: lly hundreds of Russian scientific publications crowding the storage 
shelves, without anyone giving them as much as a glance. Russian news- 
papers, I was told, are being widely read. The Slavonic departments of 
universities and intelligence services take a tremendous interest in Russian 
political reporting and literature. But scientific literature from Soviet 
Russia has been completely neglected. This neglect is caused, in part, by 
the fact that American students of science have always been required to 
have a reading knowledge of German or French. But who, until recently, 
ever thought of advising students to study Russian? Some of the anti- 
Russian propaganda about the lies and half-truths inherent in all Russian 
writings is partly responsible for this neglect. The tragic irony is that, 
while this might be true of political reporting or even of fiction writing 
in the U.S.S.R., it cannot be true of scientific reports. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, I should like to emphasize again my argument : Everything and 
anything that fosters personal growth, intellectual and_ spiritual re- 
orientation, will promote, almost automatically, better citizenship. It is 
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a mistake to believe that only current events or socio-political courses 
produce the attitudes required for world citizenship. We need the humani- 
ties to give us ‘some sense of where we are going and how we are to 
get there.’ We need a widening of our intellectual horizons ; but also a 
widening of our “concept of self’, ‘what we are and whither we are going, 
and before whom we are to give a full account’. Here we need the help 
of psychiatry and religion. Education can translate these concepts into 
terms which have meaning for all of us. Through such education we will 
be better informed about conditions here and abroad ; better equipped 
to support the government in its vital international negotiations, and 
spiritually strengthened to contribute our share to the establishment of 
peaceful collaboration between East and West. 


Anna Stearns. New Canadians of Slavic origin and the problems of creative 
reorientation. (to be published in the series Slavistica Canadiana, 1959-60, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba): L’ajustement psychologique de Vimmigrant euro- 
péen. (M.A. thesis, University of Montreal, 1952): The European intel- 
lectual and his problems of integration (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Montreal, 1954) 

* Karl Menninger. Love against hate. N.Y.: Harcourt, 1942. 
Fromm, Erich. The sane society. N.Y.: Harper, 1956: The art of loving. 
N.Y.: Harper, 1957. 
Erich Kahler. Man the measure; a new approach to history. N.Y.: George 
Brazilier, Inc., 1956. 
Charles Frankel. The case for modern man. N.Y.: Harcourt, 1955. 
Stuart Chase. The power of words. N.Y.: Harcourt, 1953. Rudolf Flesch. 
The art of clear thinking. N.Y.: Harper, 1951. 


Dr. Stearns is a Research Psychologist in Montreal. 


@ Esther Clark Wright, author of Canadians and Geography (Food 
for Thought, December 1959, pp. 108-111), wrote to tell us that the 
Ottawa Journal of December 28, 1959, quoted her reference to the 
inaccuracy of maps supplied by provincial government tourist promotion 
offices and by transportation companies. She also corrected some inaccu- 
rate publication dates on the part of F.F.T.; her Blomidon Rose was 
published in 1957 and Loyalists of New Brunswick in 1955. 





WE VERY MUCH REGRET. b&w. 13% min. Produced for 
the uN High Commissioner for Refugees and distributed in Canada by 
the National Film Board. 


This short film made at a refugee camp near Hamburg in Germany, 


portrays the tragedy of the refugee. Mareska, a young girl, and her 
family exist from day to day in the camp. Better off than many refugees, 

they appear to have made a success of camp life as far as that is possible. 
Yet they are rootless and cut off from the normal community life and 
loyalties that citizenship brings. Mareska’s father is not without hope. 
He continues to pursue every possibility of acquiring a decent job, 
real home and a nationality. In We Very Much Regret we see the events 
of one day in the camp, leading up to the visit of the postman. Perhaps 
this time, the letter will rescue the family from their environment. But, 
at the end of the film, their hopes are dashed — the letter begins, “We 
very much regret . 


The film presents a small tragedy —the disappointing letter—as a 
symbol for the large and continuing tragedy of all refugees everywhere. 
It makes its point very gently. The film is done in a low key. But the 
idea of continuing sorrow comes through perhaps more clearly in this 
way than it would if it were presented more blatantly. We Very Much 
Regret is suitable for showing to a wide variety of groups and organiza- 
tions interested in the problems of refugees; and it should have wide 
use this winter during the last half of World Refugee Year. 

PETER MARTIN 


HANDBOOK FOR CANADIAN FILM SOCIETIES; 
edited by Jean Beauvais and Guy-L. Coté, Ottawa : Canadian Federation 


of Film Societies (Division of the Canadian Film Institute), 172 Carling 
Ave., 1959. pp. 116. 


Two most encouraging developments are evident in the field of 16 mm 
film, which go a long way towards solving the number one problem— 
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distribution—in this type of film use. The first is the distribution system 
for documentary film described earlier in this issue by Mr W. P. Orr, 
the National Film Board's District Representative in Vancouver. (The 
accempenying excellent printed brochure Audio-Visual in Greater Van- 
couver ; Film Centres, Programs, Program Centres, outlining the service, 
seems so deceptively simple that it is hardly obvious that a very tough 
nut indeed has been cracked!) The second cause for cheering in the film 
ranks is this eminently practical Handbook. 

Its editors state ‘Because there are in Canada few cultural organiza- 
tions outside the Film Society movement that are specifically interested 
in the study of film as an art, a person who wishes to form a Film Society 
in a town where none exists may have no one to turn to for advice during 
the exciting but difficult initial stages of formation. Thus, it often happens 
that newly-formed film appreciation groups are short-lived because of 
lack of experience and guidance. Older groups, too, face similar problems 
when a new Committee—with more enthusiasm than film knowledge— 
suddenly replaces an outgoing Executive. 

‘To help solve this difficulty, the Canadian Federation of Film Socie- 
ties undertook to publish a book on Film Societies which would set forth 
the fundamental information essential to all interested in running a suc- 

cessful Film Society. Officers of the Federation as well as other people 
experienced it Film Society work were consulted, and inquiries were 
made from foreign organizations of a similar nature.’ 

‘Acknowledgements’ to such people as Dorothy Burritt, Gordon 
Adamson, and Beatrice Trainor guarantee a sound, comprehensive, yet 
detailed treatment of a difficult subject. Primarily factual, this handbook 
must surely answer any question a novice might pose. 


‘Only adult education can afford to be informal, irregular, and— 
horrible dicta—impractical, and thus provide the liberating experience 
that compensates modern man for his robot routine.’ Hans Simon. 


Mr Hepworth, a frequent contributor to FOOD FOR THOUGHT, is 
Director, Education Department, cart«cw. His article was first printed 

‘Canadian Labour, December, 1959 and a review of the film was 
published in the January issue of FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 





113 
p ALL THAT 
J. Roby Kidd 


FRED PRICE, Director of the Canadian Conference on Education, 
spent two days recently in the Ca Ae office, looking into the library and 
consulting our staff about the preparation of study materials on educa- 
tion. It is anticipated that there will be widespread and detailed study by 
many people and organizations before the next conference. 


The newspapers have not played it up but you should read the chapters on 
continuing education in the Report of the Alberta Royal Commission on 
Adult Education. The Chairman was CAAE President DONALD CAMERON. 


Questions continue to come in about the World Conference on Adult 
Education. Actually there may be five or six international conferences 
and seminars next summer and fall. The probable line-up is as follows : 
| World Conference on Adult Education, sponsored by uN Esco. Two 
rie expected from sixty-five countries. McGill University. August 
2-31. 
2 International Conference on Residential Adult Education. Host—Cana- 
dian Committee on Residential Education. Thirty expected ; fifteen from 
outside North America. Place not decided. September. 
3 International Conference on University Extension. Host — Canadian 
Association of Directors of Extension and Summer Schools and the 
National University Extension Association. Thirty expected, fifteen from 
outside North America. Sagmore Lodge (University of Svracuse). 
September. 
4 Workshop on use of motion pictures, radio and television in adult 
education. Sponsored by Canadian Film Institute, National Film Board 
and Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Fifty expected from thirty-five 
countries. National Film Board, Montreal. 
5 Study seminar on group development, sponsored by National Training 
Laboratory. Twenty expected from twelve countries. Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine. August 14-19. 


MURRAY THOMPSON has been home on leave from his post as 
director of international seminars for the Society of Friends. He was 
interviewed at some length about schools and seminars that he has 
recently conducted in six South-East Asian lands. During his stay he 
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was able to pass on some of his accumulated lore in Yoga to Dr Corbett 
but gave evidence that his game of pool has not improved. 


We have been keeping track of international awards in typography in recent 
years with the utmost satisfaction. Frequent winners in national and inter- 
national competitions, undoubtedly two of the finest .typographers in the 
world, are CARL DAIR and ALAN FLEMING. Mr Dair has designed a number of 
publications for the CAAE, including the covers for the LEARNING FOR LIVING 
series and FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Mr Fleming is the designer of the present 
format of FOOD FOR THOUGHT as well as several of our pamphlets. We con- 
gratulate these men and take great pleasure in their success. And we also 
remind ourselves of our own pledge, usually though not always followed, 
that we shall try to have the design of our publications demonstrate artistry 
and integrity, just as we hope the contents will display force and integrity. 
Another outstanding art achievement of recent months is that by HARRY 
KELLMAN, artist and designer with the Canadian Labour Congress (who 
designed the report of the universities-labour conference). Mr Kellman’s 
brilliant design won an international poster competition in the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and is now printed in many countries 
and languages. He is now advising on the design of a booklet on Canadian 
adult education which will be ready for the World Conference. 


VICTOR REID has returned to Toronto and to our midst. His novel 
The Leopard has had modest sales and highly favourable reviews in 
three continents. He is the holder of the first Canada-West Indies Fellow- 
ship; has completed one novel while living in Canada; and recently 


visited Mexico as a guest of that government. In Jamaica, Mr Reid wrote 
for, and worked closely with, the Extra-Mural Department of the Uni- 
versity College. 


Newspapers these days make far more frequent mention of continuing 
education than ever before. During October most Canadian daily newspapers 
carried feature stories about the opening of extension classes and night 
schools. In this past week one paper carried a long account of a speech by 
WILDER PENFIELD on opportunities for older people and the need for education 
associated with it. Other clippings: an advertisement for teachers in the 
north, stressing the need for experience in adult education; reports on a 
brief on educational television; and a notice of the book How Adults Learn. 


For vour study group get Canada 1980—a short form of the Gordon 
Report. This book, by ALBERT A. SHEA, published by McLelland 
and Stewart, provides a readable, concise account of the main observa- 
tions of Walter Gordon and his associates. Shea’s last condensation of a 
Roval Commission Report (Culture in Canada, a short form of the Massey 
Report) published by the caar and Thomas Nelson, sold nearly ten 
thousand copies, a best seller for such a work. This is an excellent suc- 
cessor—in content and stvle. The foreword is by DONALD CAMERON. 
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Canadians are beginning to get to know JOHN COLMAN, the new (and first) 
Director of Extension at Memorial University in Newfoundland. John comes 
to Canada with an outstanding record gained in adult education in the 
United Kingdom and Africa. For the past six years he has been in charge 
of Extra-Mural Work at Makere University College in Uganda, which serves 
a huge area in several separate territories in East Africa. Welcome to New- 
foundland, and the mainland! 


One of the signs that continuing education is growing up is the standard 
of publishing. Extension Papers, recently published at the University of 
Alberta, include important papers by BILL BAKER and HARRY 
WOHLFARTH. UBC Occasional Papers are publishing a long and 
important statement on broadcasting by ALAN THOMAS. This may 
be the most important recent statement on ‘broadcasting theory to 
appear anywhere in Canada. Look for an extended report by DANIEL 
MEWHORT of his observations of adult education classes in the United 
States. Published this month by the ca Ae are a series of seven papers 
on voluntary action from such authors as ELEANOR GRAHAM, JOHN 
MELLING, OPAL BOYNTON, EDITH WHITFIELD, CON- 
STANCE HAYWARD, EDITH FOWKE, and GORDON HAWKINS. 


The prize for the handsomest booklet to reach our office for some time must 
surely go to Continuing Education a report, signed by Emory W. Morris, 
President of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, about the five continuing edu- 
cation centres made possible through the generosity of this Foundation. These 
centres, almost the first buildings to be designed ‘especially for adults’ are 
exerting a considerable influence on the entire adult education field. 


After much preparation and study, the Committee on Education in Busi- 
ness is now under way. The Chairman is RONALD RITCHIE of 
Imperial Oil Company. Professor HAROLD SLOAN of Columbia 
University, joint-author with HAROLD CLARK of the important book 
Classrooms in the Factory came to Toronto for the first meeting to assist 
with the work of the Committee. A survey of education in business has 
already been planned. 


Members of the cA AE Executive have been much in the news recently. 
MURRAY G. ROSS has been appointed first President of York University. 
ANDREW STEWART is not only Chairman of the Board of Broadcasting Gover- 
nors but Chairman of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads, recent report 
of which has been so controversial. DOROTHY WALTON is another member 
of this Royal Commission. KURT SWINTON was chairman of the successful 


seminar which started off the planning for the next Canadian Conference 
on Education. 
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One of the real pioneers in Canadian adult education died in the first 
week of 1960. Dr Charles Wright was one of the first scientists and 
business men to understand and value continuing education. A member 
of the caAeE National Council his activities touched adult education 
at more than a dozen points. He attended the University of B.C., 
graduating in 1917 as its first chemical engineer. After service in the 
First World War with the Canadian Expeditionary Force he returned 
te uBC in 1919 and later transferred to McGill where he received his 
doctorate in physical chemistry. He later lectured at upc. Dr Wright 
joined Cominco in 1925 and at his death was a consulting chemical 
engineer. He was due to retire next year. 

His work as chairman of the Kootenay-Boundary committee on 
Doukhobor affairs was acknowledged by both police and Doukhober 
spokesmen as an influential factor in the easing of tension following a 
series of explosions on and near railway tracks two years ago. 

One of Canada’s most highly- -regarded scientists, he was a Fellow 
of the Chemical Institute and its past president; a member of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, American Chemical 
Society, American Electro-chemical Society, American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers and the Association of Professional Engineers of B.C. 

He was a member of the UBC Senate for many years. He served 
us president of the Trail Chamber of Commerce and the Associated 
Boards of Trade of Eastern B.C. He also helped to organize and headed 
the B.C. Chamber of Commerce. Dr Wright served as president of 
the Trail Boy Scout Association, organized and headed the Trail 
Canadian Club, assisted in ymca and many other community endea- 
vours. He was a member of the newly formed Council on University 
Extension at u Bc and has been an invaluable counsellor to the University 
and to adult education in many ways. One of Dr Wright’s many 
‘memorials’ is the comprehensive community centre in Trail which was 
to a considerable extent his dream and which he saw completed. 


Can any good thing come out of Toronto? Well, two very important projects 
are now well under way. Both of them have come about under the leader- 
ship of CARL WILLIAMS, member of our Executive and Director of Extension, 
University of Toronto. The first of these is the Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association. (Copies of the constitution and brief to the BBG 
on request). The second is a metropolitan council on continuing education, 
still without a name, but warmly endorsed by more than a score of school 
boards, library boards and other organizations. cA AE members JOHN KIDD, 
ARTHUR KNOWLES and HARRY CAMPBELL are active in the first; ARTHUR PIGOTT, 
CAMPBELL, STEPHEN DAVIDOVICH, DANIEL MEWHORT in the second. 
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THE WORKER VIEWS HIS UNION. Joel Seidman, Jack 
London, Bernard Karsh, Daisy L. Tagliacozzo. Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press (Toronto: University of Toronto Press) 1953. pp. xi, 300. 
$5.75. 


This volume is the result of a ten-year study by the Industrial Relations 
Center at the University of Chicago. Those not intimately concerned in 
the labour movement tend to form the stereotype of an active, progressive 
institution—whether or not they agree with the general direction of its 
dynamics! The objective opinion of this study’s sociologist writers, how- 
ever, is that unions, as they ‘have matured and become more secure in 
the economy . . . have lost much of their youthful imagination and vigour. 
As the years go by, the leaders appear to become further removed from 
the rank and file. And as the employees, largely because of the impact of 
unions, have greatly improved human relationships in the plant, the 
“police-force” functions of the unions become more routine. The local 
unions are the grass roots of the American labour movement. As this 
volume shows, they are still alive and vigorous, but in many cases they 
are beginning to suffer for lack of nourishment. The dead rot of com- 
placency and overconfidence which is so prevalent in many aspects of 
American life is also discernible in unions, and the cancers of corruption 
in a few es are an indication that parts of the labour move- 
ment are far from healthy. In the minds of workers there is room for im- 
provement in unions, as there is a crying need for a fresh look at all our 
institutions in this time of ever deepening national crisis. The basic 
problems of developing worker interest and participation in union affairs 
are clearly presented in this volume.’ 

The attitudes of union members are under scrutiny in six midwestern 
locals ; coal miners, plumbers, steel workers, metal workers, knitting mill 
employees, and telephone workers. The researchers ‘were concerned with 
the attitudes of workers tow ard the union and its leading activities as well 
as toward job and company’ . . . The six case studies are followed by five 
chapters containing our observations about the union member in America 
suggested by our research material.’ 
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This is a dispassionate, documented study which should be of par- 
ticular use to educators in the labour movement. 


E. W. L. 


CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION FOR PROFESSIONAL 
COMPETENCE AND RESPONSIBILITY; the report of the 
Arden House Conference, December 16th to 19th, 1958. Philadelphia : 
Joint Committee on Continuing Legal Education of the American Law 
Institute and the American Bar Association, 133 South 36th Street, 1959. 
pp. xviii, 315. $5.00. 


For those of us who live and work in the amorphous atmosphere of adult 
education, a report like this one is both stimulating and an occasion for 
personal stock-taking. When we think of the position of the law in our 
society, and of the massive body of knowledge its study entails, we can 
understand how thoughtfully and with what responsibility participants in 
this conference approached continuing education for the legal profession. 
The profession has a great stake in general education outside its own 
precincts, if only to deplore the lack of preparation among entrants to 
the law schools. ‘Dean Erwin N. Griswold of Harvard complained some 
time ago of applicants to his Law School who offered college records 
showing no literature, mathematics, philosophy, physical science, or 
foreign languages, but consisting wholly of courses in Principles of 
Advertising Media, Office Management, Principles of Retailing, Stage 
and Costume Design, and Methods in Minor Sports’ ! * 

The Arden House Conference dealt with the following areas: The 
need to improve the professional competence of the bar; The need to 
develop a greater sense of professional responsibility on the part of 
lawyers ; The role of law schools ; National organization of the future pro- 
gram of continuing legal edacation ; State leadership and co-ordination. 

Judge Learned Hand set the tone of this conference, even to the 
judicious weighing of the term ‘adult’ education. 

‘I suppose the word “adult” is used as being over twenty-one. If it 
means really grown up, I don’t know how many of us here are adults. 

I don’t feel qualified myself vet to speak on that subject, but we will 
a it in a formal sense. The question is, as I understand it, what lies 
back of what you are all trying to do: that is, how far the adult members 
of the Bar are responsible for the law. We are entirely responsible for it, 
if you come to think of it. I don’t mean alone as members who are doing 
law practice, or judges, but I mean as legislators as well ; because remem- 


* Dean’s Report, Harvard Law School, 1954-1955, 12-13. 
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ber, legislation is largely in the hands of the Bar. The legislators, (I think 
I am right in saving) in most places are in overwhelming majority lawyers. 
So that it is what we think, what we do, our approaches, our beliefs, 
that determine very largely the fate of this great people that is now nearly 
two hundred millions, and before all of vou here are dead, will probe bly 
be two hundred and fifty or three hundred millions of people.’ 

Against this background, the program for continuing education in 
the legal profession should bear watching ! 

E. W.L. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION; anevolving form of adult educa- 
tion. Battle Creek, Michigan : W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 1959. pp. 58 


Along comes a companion piece to last month’s Creating a Climate for 
Adult Learning, which dealt with the theory of architectural planning for 
adult education buildings. Continuing Education describes ‘the especially 
designed Center for Continuing Education with its comprehensive and 
evolving program’, that has been the recent focus of Kellogg Foundation 
grants to adult education. 

The programs of the five Centers now in existence have certain 
features in common (1) . . . groups with a common interest meet year 
after vear. Pre-conference planning and pre--and post conference contact 
through television, radio, and supplementary literature are integral to the 
program. (2) The site is a college or university campus and students live 
in residence (3) Full-time participation is required (4) There is maxi- 
mum use of collegiate and university resources (5) The field of interest 
must be that of a college or department of the university and sponsored 
by that unit. (6) An organizational staff, subject matter specialists from 
the college or university or elsewhere, and a satisfactorv educational set- 
ting are essential. 


In accord with these requirements, the centres built with Kellogg 
funds are on university campuses : Michigan State University ; Universit, 
of Georgia ; University of Nebraska ; University of Chicago ; and Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

The highly informative text is beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphs and detailed architectural plans, a handsome addition to the grow- 
ing number of publications that deal with buildings for adult education. 


OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 

ADDRESS BY H. NORTHROP FRYE; on the occasion of his installation as Principal 
of Victoria College, October 21, 1959. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin, 1959. pp. 
23. A distinguished definition of what a university education means 
by one of Canada’s outstanding humanists. 
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CANADA 1980; a digest of the Gordon Report, the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects. Albert A. Shea, Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart, $2.50 cloth; $1.50 paper. 1960. pp. 107. This publication is, 
in a sense, a CAAE ‘family affair’. Its author, Mr. Shea, is a member 
of the Advisory Board of this magazine and the preface is contributed 
by Senator Donald Cameron, in his capacity as President of the CAAE. 
This excellent summary of an extremely complex 509 page document 
will serve as an introduction to the Report, a handy reference guide 
to its main contents and best of all—may stimulate more readers to 
read the complete report. 

COME ’A SINGING! CANADIAN FOLK SONGS; collection of thirty well-known 
Canadian folk-songs now being preserved at the National Museum. 
Marius Barbeau, Arthur Lismer, and Arthur Bourinot. Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. pp. 59. 50c. Includes music and appropriate 
drawings. 

CLA PUBLICATIONS 1960. Ottawa: Canadian Library Association, 1960. pp. 15. 
Includes: audio-visual aids; book selection; buildings and equipment; 
general library economy; library trustees; and other specialized library 
topics. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE TECHNICAL JUDGEMENT IN ART; (a) Art and imitation 
(b) Art and reality (c) Criteria of technical judgement. (University 
of Alberta Extension Papers FA-2). H. Wohlfarth. Edmonton: Depart- 
ment of Extension, University of Alberta, 1959. pp. 17. Multilithed. 

DISCUSSION PAPERS; section on international affairs education, Adult Education 
Association, U.S.A., Buffalo Conference, November 1959. (1) The 
audience for world affairs education; the able. Alfred O. Hero. (2) 
The audience for world affairs education; the interested. Robert W. 
Haltery. (3) The “plebs” and world affairs. Roger Mastrude. (4) Methods 
in world affairs education; formalized study. Leonard S. Stein. (5) 
Methods in world affairs education ; using ‘existing channels’. William 
C. Rogers. (6) Methods in world affairs education; mass community 
attention. John W. Herring. (7) The content of world affairs education. 
Saul K. Padover. (8) The purposes of world affairs education ; voter 
influence. Barbara Stubler. (9) The purpose of world affairs education ; 
non-govermental organization opinion-forming influence. John Inman. 
Chicago: Adult Education Association, U.S.A., 743 North Wabash Ave., 
1959. Mimeographed. An excellent series of technical papers for adult 
educators in international affairs. 

THE EDUCATION POLICY AND PROGRAMME OF THE R.A.C.S.LTD. London: The Educa- 
tion Department, Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society Ltd., 15 Park 
Vista, 1959. pp. 20. The extensive educational program of a large and 
active co-operative, which has on its staff an education committee and 
an educational staff which includes a youth organizer. The program 
includes, in order of importance, co-operative, social, and economic 
studies ; problems of retail distribution ; consumer education ; liberal 
education in literature and music ; choral and drama groups ; handicrafts 
and keep-fit classes. 

THE GROWTH OF THE NOVEL. Paul West. Toronto: Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Box 500, 1959. pp. 84. $1.00, soft cover ; $1.50 hard cover. Eight 
radio talks heard on csc University of the Air. 

HIGHER ADULT EDUCATION ; ITS PLACE AND ITS FUNCTION. (Notes and essays on 
education for adults. number 26). Hans Simon. Chicago : Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 4819 Greenwood Ave., 1959. pp. 
14. Single copy free ; extras 25c; bulk rates on request. The President 
of the New School for Social Research makes some provocative com- 
ments on current adult education practices and points to some hopeful 
directions for future development. 

NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN ; report to the Toronto Board of Education of a study- 
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tour of adult education in selected American cities. Daniel S. Mewhort. 
Toronto: Toronto Board of Education, 1959. pp. 202. Limited distribution, 
on request, from the Toronto Board of Education, 155 College Street ; 
or The Canadian Association for Adult Education, 113 St George Street. 
To be reviewed. 

NOTES FOR OVERSEAS STUDENTS PLANNING TO STUDY IN CANADA. Toronto : National 
Committee for Friendly Relations with Overseas Students, 3 Willcocks 
Street, 1959. Any group or organization which feels that this leaflet would 
be of use is invited to write for a supply. 

READING LIST OF CANADIAN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS for overseas students at Cana- 
dian schools and universities ; and to others who may be thinking of 
coming to Canada. Toronto: National Committee for Friendly Relations 
with Overseas Students, 1960. This reading list will be available in 
February. 

REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE ON THE AGED AND LONG-TERM ILLNESS convened by 
the Saskatchewan Government, Saskatchewan House, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, June 24-26, 1959. Regina: Queen’s Printer, 1959. pp. 94. 
Multilithed. 

THE ROLE OF CREATIVE ART IN ADULT EDUCATION IN OUR PRESENT SOCIETY. (Uni- 
versity of Alberta Extension Papers, FA-1) H. Wohlfarth. Edmonton : 
Department of Extension, University of Alberta, 1959. pp. 11. Typewritten. 
Alberta’s extension work in art is well-known throughout Canada. The 
above papers could well be pondered, digested, and their ideas practised 
by every teacher of amateur artists. 

SPOTLIGHT ON CANADIAN EDUCATION ; background to the Canadian Conference 
on Education, 1958. J. Bascom St John. Toronto: W. J. Gage Limited, 1959. 
pp. vii, 111. $2.50. ‘...a series of articles written for the Canadian Confer- 
ence on Education, which was held in Ottawa, Ontario, in February 1958. 
The articles were written to satisfy a demand which arose prior to the 
conference for background information about education in Canada, for 
the use of speakers, publicity writers, radio and newspapers commen- 
tators, and the general public. As they were produced originally, and as 
they appear here, they did not purport to be an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject. They represent what this writer and a sub-committee of 
the Conference Public Relations Committee thought would be most 
useful for the practical purpose in view.’ 

TENTATIVE STATEMENT OF THE PHILOSOPHY, PRINCIPLES, AND PURPOSES of adult 
education in the public schools of the United States. Washington, D.C.: 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., 1959. pp. 9. Mimeographed. ‘This statement is not the 
creation of any one person. It represents the thoughts reported by many 
educators over the past few years.’ 

VOLUNTARY ACTION : Voluntary action in a democratic society, by Opal Boyn- 
ton; Volunteers, by Eleanor Graham; Voluntary organizations, by 
Constance Hayward ; Voluntaryism and provincial government action in 
the field of adult education, by Gordon Hawkins ; Where does the money 
come from ?, by J. R. Kidd ; The literature of Voluntary action in Britain 
since 1945, by John Melling; The Literature of voluntary action in the 
US.A.. by Edith Whitfield ; The literature of voluntary action in Canada, 
by Edith Fowkes; Bibliography. Toronto: Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, 1959. pp. 99. $1.00. Multilithed. To be reviewed. 

THE WORLD REFUGEE YEAR. New York: United Nations Office of Public Informa- 
tion, 1959. pp. 19. 





ABOUT PEOPLE 

@ In almost six years as editor of Food For Thought, this item has been 
the most difficult to write, for it puts a period to more than a decade in 
the caaes history. The Director, Dr J. R. Kidd, has submitted his 
resignation to the Executive Committee, effective May 1, 1961. 

No better tribute can be paid to Roby than the letter written by Dr 
Corbett, as Chairman of the Personnel Committee, accepting his resigna- 
tion ; for these two men, between them, have directed the affairs of the 
CAAE for almost twenty-five years. 

‘Your Executive wishes to place on record its genuine and deeply 
felt regret that you have decided to resign as Director of the CAAE, 
effective May 1, 1961. The Executive Committee has been informed by 
the Personnel Committee that you have given long thought to your de- 
cision and that it is irrevocable. For that reason we are not urging you 
to reconsider the step you have taken. 

‘But we do wish you to know how much we shall miss you as a 
person and as our director. You came to the CAAE at a time when— 
more than any of us could know—the world was changing and the battle 
for men’s minds was creating demands upon the organization which could 
only be met by new ideas and methods. Under your direction the organiz- 
ation has expanded its activities and its influence far bevond the dreams 
of its founders. It has within the past ten vears become an institution of 
major importance in education, not only in Canada but throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

‘This has been due in large part to your capacity for hard work, the 
versatility of your mind, and your willingness to examine and accept new 
ideas and new approaches to the problems facing the Association. 

“Vision” has become a political catch-word. But in its true meaning it is 
like Faith “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen”. You have the gift to persuade other people to sha:e your faith and 
vour dreams. This is the essence of great leadership. 

‘We wish you god-speed in whatever field of activity you may enter 
in the future.’ 

@ The Hon. John P. Robarts has been made Minister of Education for 
Ontario, succeeding Dr W. J. Dunlop, who retired December 17, 1959. 
Mr Robarts, who has had a long and distinguished legal career, has been 
Minister Without Portfolio in the Ontario cabinet since 1958. 
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@ Dr Edgar McInnis, President of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, has been appointed Professor of History at York University. In 
announcing the appointment, Dr Murray Ross, the President of York 
University, stated that the new university ‘is very much concerned with 
relating the past to the present and Dr McInnis’ background permits him 
to do this in an admirable way . In recent years he has travelled 
throughout the world and has represented Canada at a number of im- 
portant conferences. This, together with the fact Dr McInnis has chaired 
a committee that conceived, planned, and organized the present Uni- 
versity of Toronto program of general education is of particular im- 
portance to York which in its early years will specialize in general and 
liberal education.’ 

@ The Centre for Community Studies, University of Saskatchewan, 
announces several staff appointments in its January 1960 Community 
Notebook. Dr Donald Willmott was appointed Research Officer, effective 
October 1, 1959. Dr Willmott is a Cornell-trained sociologist who came 
to Saskatchewan from Memorial University, Newfoundland. His graduate 
studies include a year at the Research Centre for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan, and a field study of a city in Indonesia. 

@ Dr Per Stensland, appointed Training Officer, effective September 1, 
1959, is a Columbia-trained professional adult educator. He has taught 
in three American universities and has had administrative experience 
with one of the test programs of the Fund for Adult Education. Before 
joining the Centre’s staff, Dr Stensland was a consultant in community 
development in Sardinia, with the European Productivity Agency. Mrs 
Stensland is also a skilled adult educator. 

@ Miss Mary Robin, who held a one-year appointment as Research 
Assistant, has transferred to the University Extension Department. With 
training in both Home Economics and Rural Sociology, Miss Robin has 
been appointed Extension Specialist with Women’s Services. 

@ A one-vear fellowship has been awarded to H. W. Van der Merive, 
a native of South Africa and now a graduate student in sociology at the 
University of California. Mr Van der Merive and his wife spent September 
working and studying at the University with members of the Centre 
staff. In October they moved to Esterhazy where Mr Van der Merive 
will spend the rest of the year doing research in this farming and 
industrial community. 

@ Harold Baker, Chief Consultant, was awarded a travelling fellowship 
by the Canadian Association for Adult Education. In July and early 
August, he visited community development specialists in Nebraska, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin. These visits have been 
invaluable in planning the Centre’s 1960-61 program. 
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@ The Regional Training Centre for United Nations Fellows at the 
University of British Columbia has indicated interest in attaching U. N. 
Fellows to the Centre. Crysostomos Kosseris, an experienced community- 
development officer in the Greek Department of Agriculture, will spend 
three weeks at the Centre for Community Studies in the early part of 
1960. 

@ Alan Jarvis, for the last five years Director of the National Gallery 
and presently Editor of Canadian Art, is now writing scripts and develop- 
ing programs for Crawley Films. Educated at Toronto, N yu and Oxford 
(Rhodes Scholar), Mr Jarvis has been Executive Director of Pilgrim 
Films of London, founder of the Mermaid Theatre, Secretary to Sir 
Stafford Cripps and active with the Industrial Design Council. He will 
be available for a limited number of sponsored motion pictures and tele- 
vision projects. His first major assignment with Crawley’s is a film for 
Union Carbide. 

@ Miss Jean Stekel, who is with FAO in Ghana, paid a brief visit to the 
CAAE, while home on furlough. Miss Stekel is particularly interested in 
all material on community development in Canada. Her address is : 
C/O UN-TAB, P.O. Box 1423, Accra, Ghana. 

@ Mr Paul Friesen has been appointed Public Relations Officer in the 
Canadian Welfare Council. 

@ Miss Mary Field, world-renowned expert on films for children, will 
be visiting Canada on a speaking tour in the spring of 1960. Further 
information about Miss Field’s itinerary may be obtained from Mr Charles 
Topshee, Canadian Film Institute, Ottawa, or Dr Fred Rainsberry, 
Supervisor of Children’s Programmes, c Bc, Toronto. 

@ Murray M. Thomson has recently spent a holiday in Canada. He 
appeared in the CAAeE office shortly before Christmas (whether by 
levitation we are not sure!). Murray has been Associate Director of the 
Quaker International Seminar Program in South-East Asia for the past 
two years. These seminars provide an opportunity for persons of different 
nationalities and creeds to meet and to know one another ; to accept 
each other as individuals. To the five seminars held in 1958-59, repre- 
sentatives came from Australia, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Fiji Islands, 
Germany, India, Indonesia, Japan, Kenya, Malaya, Mexico, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Poland, Singapore, Sudan, Sweden, Thailand, Uganda, 
United Kingdom, the U.S. and Viet Nam. 

Murray Thomson sees the seminars as a long-term venture. “We 
won't change the thinking of Southeast Asia or of Europe or of the U.S. 
overnight. But in twenty or thirty years we might influence the Kruschevs 
and the Eisenhowers of the day by having a strong group of people in 
many lands who think in terms ‘of tolerance and understanding.’ 
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@ Miss Mary Joliffe, Publicity Director of the Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival since its beginning in 1953, has left the Festival organization to 
join the publicity and promotion staff of the O’Keefe Centre for the 
Performing Arts, now being built in Toronto. She is being succeeded 
at Stratford by Jack Karr, former Toronto newspaperman, theatre 
columnist and feature writer. 


COMING UP 

@ The national meeting of the Canadian National Commission for 
UNESCOwill be held in Vancouver, March 30 and 31, 1960, followed by 
a Regional Conference in Vancouver on April 1 and 2. 

@ Canadian Library Week will be held April 3 to 9, 1960. The Prime 
Minister will act as patron. 

@ For the first time the Canadian Library Association and the American 
Library Association will hold a joint conference in Montreal, June 18-24, 
1960, at the Queen Elizabeth and Mount Royal Hotels, at which at least 
4,000 members are expected to be present. 

@ At the end of June, 1960, a World University Service Seminar will 
take place at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. The Canadian delega- 
tion will comprise forty students and four professors, with Dean W. J. 
Waines of the University of Manitoba as co-director. The delegates will 
gather in Toronto for an orientation program of about three days and 
will then proceed to Israel for an introductory session there, after which 
they will go to Kibbutzim, a collective settlement in Israel for a two-week 
work camp, during which period field trips will be made through Israel. 
The Seminar will cover three weeks in all; and will include students 
and professors from all countries in which there is a wus Committee. 


The theme of the seminar will be Tradition and Technology in a New 
Country. 


@ The Centre for Community Studies, University of Saskatchewan, 
announces that its Training Division is planning a short summer course at 
the University for specialists working in Canadian communities. It is 
hoped that the course will deal with problems of organizing, studying, 
planning and action in local communities and will last probably from 
ten days to three weeks. Further information may be obtained from the 
Training Division. 

@ The Canadian Conference on Education has this year assumed 
responsibility for Education Week, through a Committee which now co- 
ordinates, at the national level, the annual observance of this event. 
Excellent publicity material is available from the cc £ Office, Room 203, 
85 Sparks Street, Ottawa, including a handbook How to Observe Cana- 
dian Education Week; Suggestions for Local Programs; Ideas that 
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Worked Elsewhere. 

The serious reappraisal of our whole educational system which is 

going on at present makes it particularly important that public support, 
based on a proper understanding of the situation in Canadian schools, 
be encouraged at the local level. To secure this support, public opinion 
must be influenced in favour of education. Education Week is the time 
to do it! 
@ The Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and 
Youth will be held in Washington, D.C., from March 27 to April 2, 
1960. This conference, like its predecessors, will be a representative 
meeting of citizens who share a deep concern for the children and youth 
of the nation, rather than a gathering narrowly centred upon problems 
of theory or research design. The approach is an inter-disciplinary one, 
dealing with environmental influences upon young people (The World 
around the Young) and their individual personal reactions (The Young in 
the World). The Conference Committee has arranged an allocation for a 
number of international visitors and observers. Names of interested per- 
sons in each country are being transmitted through the various embassies 
to Washington and these embassies are looking to national organizations 
within the countries to propose names. 


MILLION DOLLAR GIFT 

Every qualified high school in Canada will receive a free set of the 
Encyclopae dia Britannica. emia 1600 sets of the latest edition 
of the authoritative Britannica will be going into the libraries of English- 
speaking high schools, including private schools, from coast to coast. 
Later, sets will be presented to those French-speaking schools which 
would like to have them. 

The Canadian School Trustees Association, the president of which, 
Mr Charles L. Simms of Fredericton, made the announcement of the 
gift, will make the distribution through more than one thousand local 
school boards. The sets will be replaced on a regular basis, making the 
retail value of the donation well over one million dollars. 

Mr Kurt R. Swinton, President of the Encyplopaedia Britannica of 
Canada Ltd., discovered through a survey that there was a country-wide 
lack of reference works in secondary school libraries—a gap which a set 
of the Britannica could fill. Approval of the project was first sought and 
then obtained from the ten provincial ministers of education. Shipments 
will go to over 1000 Canadian cities, towns, and villages, covering a gross 
estimated distance of one and one-half million miles! Mr Swinton, who 
is active in many educational associations, is a member of the c A A E 
National Council. 
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USSR-CANADA SOCIETY 

An inaugural meeting was held on December 28, 1959, in Moscow to 
set up the ussr-Canada Society. The meeting was opened by Madame 
Tatiana Foueva, Vice-President of the Presidium of the Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 
who, in the name of those present, greeted Mr T. B. Seaborn, Councillor 
of the Canadian Embassy in the uss Rr, members of the Embassy’s staff, 
foreign correspondents and other foreign guests. 

The report on the formation of the ussr-Canada Society and its 
tasks was delivered by Mikhail Tsarev, head of the Moscow Academic 
Maly Theatre, People’s Artiste of the U.S.S.R. He stressed the necessity 
and importance of further development and strengthening friendship, 
mutual understanding and cultural co-operation between the peoples of 
both our countries for the cause of peace in the world. 

The aims of the Society are as follows : 

@ To develop and strengthen friendship, understanding, and mutual 
confidence between the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and Canada. 

@ To circulate, in the Soviet Union, information on the life and work 
of the Canadian people, their history and culture. 

@ To render assistance to Canadian organizations and individuals in 
acquainting them with the life and work of the Soviet people, their 
history and culture. 

@ To extend and cement ties with social organizations, with workers of 
culture, science, arts and with all citizens of Canada who stand for 
developing understanding and strengthening friendly and cultural rela- 
tions between Canada and the Soviet Union. 

The meeting elected a Board of the Society numbering ninety-nine 
members. Mikhail O. Tsarev was elected President of the Board. The 
fifteen Vice-Presidents of the Board represent scientists, union officials, 
journalists, economists, co-operators, workers, government officials, artists, 
sportsmen, agriculturists, university professors. 

The participants of the meeting expressed their hope that the estab- 
lishment of the uss R-Canada Society in the Soviet Union would meet 
support from the broadest sections of the Canadian public. 

Mr I. Tikhomirov, General Secretary of the Society, who sent this 
information—and who is a recipient of Foop FoR THOUGHT—concludes his 
letter as follows: 

‘We are sure that you share our aspirations for peace and friendship. 
We invite you to join with us in realizing the ideas of friendship and 
co-operation between our two peoples and express our sincere hope 
that the ussr-Canada Society in its activities may receive your kind 
co-operation and assistance.’ 
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“INDIAN-ESKIMO ASSOCIATION OF CANADA’ 

The former National Commission on the Indian Canadian now has a 
new name and a new address. Recently incorporated as the Indian- 
Eskimo Association of Canada, this erstwhile ca ae fledgling has flown 
the parental nest to one of its own at 21 Park Road, Toronto. The 
CAAE’S best wishes and congratulations go to the Indian-Eskimo Asso- 
ciation, as it begins its independent existence ! 

One of the Association’s first proyects was a second conference on 
Eskimos, held in Toronto on Tueday, February 16, at the Lord Simcoe 
Hotel. The first conference almost a year earlier, was an introduction to 
the Canadian Eskimo and to problems of government administration in 
the north. The purpose of this second conference was to inform and 
instruct on the best means of familiarizing ourselves about the needs 
and problems of our fellow citizens in the north. A complete report 
will be available, in due course, from the Indian-Eskimo Association. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON RURAL EXTENSION 

This CA AE committee has already rolled up an impressive record. The 
study on training full-time workers for rural extension has been set up, 
under the direction of Mrs Carol Stensland, whose husband, Dr Per 
Stensland, is Training Officer on the staff of the Centre for Community 
Development, University of Saskatchewan. Twenty-five hundred dollars 
has been made available for this study by the Citizenship Branch, acting 
through the caaer. An Executive Committee has been established to 
carry out the policy of the National Committee. Its members are : W. B. 
Baker (Chairman), H. E. Chapman (Secretary), A. Robertson, D. D. 
Solomon, L. C. Paul, H. Cooperstock, Miss E. C. Rowles, Miss M. H. 
Robin and Miss E. Osborne. This committee has completed a draft out- 
line for the projected study, which is available from the Secretary, Mr 
H. E. Chapman, Director, The Co-operative College, 402 Grain Building, 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


‘THE ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME’ 

The Co-operative Institute has now been officially incorporated under 
the title Western Co-operative College. While it will continue to operate 
for the present from 403 Grain Building, Saskatoon, plans are being 
made for a residential school building on land recently purchased at 
105th Street and Egbert Avenue, east of the University of Saskatchewan. 
The Co-operative Institute had operated since the fall of 1955 under the 
sponsorship of the Co-operative Union of Saskatchewan. Western Co- 
operative College will be registered in the four Western provinces and 
will continue to offer co-operative education and training services in 
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Western Canada. Co-operatives and credit unions are eligible to apply 
for membership in the College. A Board of Trustees, elected by the 
membership, administers the College. The present board consists of 
L. L. Lloyd (Chairman), E. F. Scharf (Vice-Chairman), O.M. McCreary, 
H. M. Tyler, R. J. Neville, J. Shields, and W. B. Melvin. H. E. Chapman 
has been appointed Principal. The other staff members are P. Rothery and 
J. A. Fehr, Education Assistants, and Mrs E. Kinzel, Office Secretary. 


FARMERS AND BUSINESSMEN MEET 
Businessmen have met with businessmen; labour representatives have 
met with labour representatives ; and finally business:aen have met with 
labour representatives! Now there is a new twist in which businessmen 
and farmers get together. The Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce, through 
its Executive Director, Mr Evan McCormick, is sponsoring a ‘First 
National Farm Forum’ on March 17 and 18, 1960. It is expected that 
several hundred farmers and businessmen will gather for a two-day 
session, in which there will be three speakers each morning, who will be 
joined in the afternoons by a few others representing differing points of 
view for a panel discussion. The Honourable Mr Harkness, Minister of 
Agriculture, will speak on The Farmer and his government; Mr H. H. 
Hannam, President, Canadian Federation of Agriculture, will explain 
The Farmer and his organization; and Mr William Dodge, Executive 
Vice-President, Canadian Labour Congress, will discuss The Farmer and 
Labour. The luncheon speaker on the first day will be the Netherlands 
Ambassador to Canada, whose topic will be the European Common 
Market. Other speakers will deal with marketing, industry, and finance. 
The Manitoba Federation of Agriculture, the Farmers’ Union, the 
Manitoba Pool Elevators and the North-west Line Elevators and the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange are all endorsing the project, which is 
intended to draw participants from across Canada. 


METROPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
ASSOCIATION 

The University of Toronto’s Department of Extension has taken the lead 
in the formation of an association to stimulate awareness of educational 
television on the part of the University and of the whole metropolitan 
area. In collaboration with the Toronto Board of Education, the North 
York Board of Education, the Etobicoke Board of Education, the Toronto 
Public Library, the Royal Ontario Museum, and the Art Gallery of 
Toronto, the Department has formed the Metropolitan Educational Tele- 
vision Association. It is hoped that the new Association will make appro- 
priate use of television in this area, encourage its use by schools and 
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universities, and serve as a recording and information centre for educa- 
tional television generally. The META has submitted a brief to the Board 
of Broadcast Governors on the importance of educational television in 
Canada, copies of which are available from the META office, Depart- 
ment of University Extension, University of Toronto. 


BOOKS FOR NEW CANADIANS 

Since the January issue we have had more information about the Toronto 
Public Libraries’ survey Books and Culture for New Canadians, under the 
direction of Dr Andrew Kapos. The Community Programmes Branch, 
Ontario Department of Education, and the Toronto Board of Education 
have joined in financial assistance to this important project. 


UNESCO YOUTH PROJECT 
As part of UNESCO’s Major East-West Cultural Project, the Canadian 
y wc a has been asked to participate in a study designed to discover the 
life values to which young people remain attached. The countries in the 
East which will be asked to take part in this project are: India, Japan, 
Malaya; and in the West, Cuba, Australia, and Canada. The y w c a will 
head this study in Canada, which will be directed to the sixteen to 
twenty-one age group. 
‘FORM IN MUSIC’ 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is issuing a newly-edited and 
recorded version of the radio lecture series Form in Music, given 
y Helmut Blume in the early summer of 1959. The Form in Music 
record album contains two twelve-inch LP records. Topics discussed and 
demonstrated on the piano are: the origins of rhythm, phrase, and 
melody ; and the historical and structural aspects of theme and variations, 
suite, fugue, minuet-and-trio, and sonata. The price of the album is $7.95 
and it is available from the c Bc Publications Branch, Box 500, Toronto. 
(This is also the Readers’ Club of Canada alternate selection for March) 


STRATFORD AGAIN! 
The preliminary announcement is out for this summer’s Stratford Festival. 
The three plays are Romeo and Juliet, King John, and A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Julie Harris will play Juliet, under the direction of Michael 
Landi um; King John will be directed by Tyrone Guthrie and Douglas 
Campbell is director for A Midsummer Night’ s Dream. Tanya Moise- 
witsch will design the costumes for Romeo and Juliet and King John and 
Brian Jackson for A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Music includes Gilbert 
& Sullivan’s H.M.S. Pinafore, directed by Tyrone Guthrie, conducted by 
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Louis Appelbaum and designed by Brian Jackson ; The National Festival 
Orchestra with resident artists Glenn Gould, piano, Oscar Shumsky, 
violin, and Leonard Rose, ‘cello, with other artists. The Canadian League 
of Composers will sponsor an International Conference of Composers. 
In addition, the International Film Festival will again be held and the 
Exhibits will feature a Panorama of the Western Canadian Indian and 
a collection of paintings by leading Canadian West Coast artists. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

@ To McMaster University Department of University Extension ; for a 
magnificently designed and organized 1959-60 Calendar. The photo- 
graphs in combination with the text are unusually effective. 

McMaster University’s Extension Department has just conducted, 
with the co-operation of the osstTF and the Chamber of Commerce, a 
novel seminar for the secondary school teachers of Hamilton, where the 
University is located. After a morning spent listening to an outline of 
the university program as a whole, the teachers split into groups for the 
afternoon, each group discussing its own problems with the appropriate 
Faculty representatives. The session concluded with sectional tours of 
research facilities in biology, chemistry, and physics, of particular interest 
to teachers in an industrial city. 


GOVERNMENT AND ADULT LEARNING 
Writing on Making the Most of Leisure in The Toronto Globe and Mail, 
Thursday, January 21, Bascomb St John states : 

‘To this department, it was very significant that both the British 
Conservative Party and the British Labour Party, in the last general 
election in the United Kingdom, advanced programs for the use of 
leisure. That of the Labour Party was explicit and remarkably broad. 
It proposed an expenditure up to $28,000,000 a year for grants to cultural 
and recreational activities. 

‘The Labour policy statement said that it was not intended to run 
people's lives for them, but “the principle that public money ought to 
be spent on encouraging the arts, and in providing for many kinds of 
recreation, is universally accepted ; indeed, its acceptance is one test of 
civilization. 


‘The Labour program included large grants to theatres, music and 
films, for sports equipment and facilities, for a greatly increased public 
Parks program, and a stronger fight against pollution of waters. 

‘The Conservative plans, not quite so official in backing, also included 
expansion of youth services, which involve educational projects as well 
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as what are thought of as recreational. The total impression received 
from these two reports is a pronounced assertion of government respon- 
sibility for assisting the public, with leadership and financial aid, to make 
better and more constructive use of its spare time. 


‘The principle of adult education and nublic support for it has been 
well accepted in Canadian life, but it is far from being adequately 


organized or financed. A great deal of money is now being spent by 


private businesses on many forms of educational activity, mostly con- 
cerned with vocational self-improvement. A much more active adult 
education program on the part of govermments, local and provincial, 
co-ordinated with that of the universities, is an immediate and increasing 
need.’ 


4 FEW PAGES MISSINGP 

University Microfilms, Incorporated, Ann Arbor, Michigan, has completed 
an arrangement with FOOD FOR THOUGHT whereby single issues may 
be reproduced in enlarged form (by a mysterious process known as 
‘Xerography ) from microfilm. Selling price approximately three to five 
cents a page. This enlarged page will be the same size as those in the 
magazine and enlargements will be made only if Foop FOR THOUGHT 
is unable to supply the missing issues from its back stock. 


rHE LOW-DOWN ON OUR NEIGHBOUR 

The Information Service of the United States Embassy in Ottawa an- 
nounces “Teachers Packets’ containing a selection of material covering 
major aspects of the United States, its government, institutions, land and 
people, available on request. Limited quantities of other materials on 
particular facets of the United States are also in stock, including a pic- 
torial map, illustrating the principal regional resources, products and 
natural features of the United States; and regional poster sets, in colour, 
of the geographical areas of the United States. 


WHAT WOULD YOU ANSWER? 

‘I would like to study for academic qualification to teach in the public 
school. Although I left school in England when I was fourteen years 
old, I have attended evening schools on and off since . . . Although | 
am eighty vears old, I enjoy good health and still have normal activity. 
I would like to obtain qualification to teach domestic science, sewing, 
and health practice. I would also like to know that if I obtain the 
qualification in these subjects would it be possible at my age to be 
acceptable, to the education authorities, perhaps even as a substitute 


teacher! 








SOCIAL SCIENCE 
OPENINGS IN RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


The Center for Community Studies, University of Saska- 
tchewan, Saskatoon, Canada, is undertaking a three-year 
program of research and training activities for the development 
of human resources in Northern Saskatchewan. 


The research will consist of a comprehensive economic 
and social survey carried owt by three full-time research officers 
and additional summer staff. The training program will 
include consultation and training for leadership in community 
development. 


The position of Northern Training Officer is open, salary 
up to $8,000. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Experience in community development or com- 
munity-oriented training programs; Master’s or Doctor’s degree in 
education, extension edmcation, social welfare, sociology or anthropology. 
Knowledge of Saskatchewan or Northern Canada desirable. Clerical 
assistance, liberal transfer allowances, and travel funds provided. 











On Understanding Russia 


BY F. CYRIL JAMES 


Dr. James, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Univer- 
sity, is particularly well qualified to observe modern Russia, 
and to comment upon it for Western readers. During his 
recent tour, he was given exceptional opportunities to see 
Soviet life, economy and education. He describes most vividly 
how the system of research institutions and university edu- 
cation provides incentive and then a very fully occupied life 
for those who are gathered into it. 


an intelligent contribution to the purpose which is 
defined in the title.” Edmonton Journal. 
72 pages $2.95 
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